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TENEMENT HOUSE DEPARTMENT OF THE 

CITY OF NEW YORK. 

Borough of Manhattan, March 16, 1917. 



Hon. John Purroy Mixchel, Mayor, 

City of New York: 

Sir — I have the honor to transmit herewith in book form the Report 
of the Tenement House Department of the City of New York for the years 
1915 and 1916. 

Yours respectfully, 

John J. Murphy, 

Commissioner, 



RESUME OF 1915-1916. 

The practical elimination of dark rooms in tenements made the year 
1915 one of the important periods in the history of the Tenement House 
Department. This problem was attacked immediately upon the organiza- 
tion of the department in 1902, and the first, although incomplete, inspection 
developed the fact that there were at least 300,000 dark and inadequately 
lighted rooms in the tenements of this city. This condition has been reme- 
died and now practically all tenement rooms are ventilated and lighted to 
the full extent that the law requires. That decided improvement and the 
elimination of the old yard school-sink as the sole sanitary convenience of 
tenements are doubtless the two most substantial contributions of the Tene- 
ment House Department to the hygiene of the city. 

In 1901 when the department began its work the city's death rate was 
19.90 per 1,000 — ^to-day it is 13.52. No one appreciates more clearly than 
does the Tenement House Department that increased efficiency in other 
departments of the city government has contributed to this extraordinary 
result. Nevertheless, the establishment of the Department remains the most 
distinctive and revolutionary step in municipal hygiene made in the past 
two decades. The department has specialized on its branch of municipal 
housekeeping in a way which only those who have come in close contact 
with its work can comprehend. Some of its orders may seem to many 
trivial or unimportant. But the department knows that something more 
than the self-interest of owner and tenant is necessary to fair upkeep of 
buildings. 

Of course it must not be assumed that even when the law has been 
complied with satisfactory conditions are created, but at least some provision 
for adequate ventilation and at least a minimum amount of light has been 
made in practically all heretofore dark rooms, the correction of which was 
in the early stages frustrated by dilatory litigation. Since 1910, however, 
elimination of these rooms has been rapid, as witness 1915, during which 
9,158 windows were installed in houses where dwellers have suffered for 
half a century because of inadequate laws and lax supervision. 

The Tenement House Department has long been impressed by the fact 
that however rigorous the steps taken to compel owners to keep their houses 
in good sanitary and structural condition the purpose of the law can never 
be fully accomplished without the co-operation of the tenants. It has 
realized that to a large number of people who are continually coming to 
New York from our rural sections as well as from abroad the common- 
places of city living are unknown and that hence some system of education 
must be devised to teach them what to avoid, as well as what to do. The 
department believes, if it is to accomplish its purpose — the development of 
safe and sanitary living in New York — that it must devote some portion of 
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Its time and funds to educational work. If people can be induced volun- 
tarily to co-operate with the department the result will be much better than 
if they simply yield to coercive measures. 

A question which is a constant source of trouble and to which the 
department has given special attention during a portion of the period covered 
by this report is the illegal occupancy of buildings as tenements. This is 
especially prevalent in Brooklyn, where two-family houses are frequently 
occupied as tenements, although lacking in fire protection, light and ventila- 
tion and even sanitary requirements. A census made during the summer 
showed that there were nearly 3,000 buildings being illegally used as tene- 
ments. The great majority are buildings erected in Brooklyn to contain two 
families on the upper floors with store beneath. The plans for such build- 
ings were approved by the various Bureaus of Buildings on the declaration 
that they were to be occupied by only two families. As soon as they are 
completed an inspection develops that a family has moved into the rooms 
back of the store, thus illegally converting a two-family building into a tene- 
ment house, often with dark rooms, such as those the department has been 
striving for years to eliminate. 

A special investigation has also been made of cellar living conditions 
and of cellars generally, and with a special view to reducing to the lowest 
point possible the life hazards in case of fire, the department has conducted 
a cycle of inspection of fire-escapes, of hall lighting appliances and of self- 
closing doors. 

For the Tenement House Department 1915 was noteworthy, as the open- 
ing weeks were marked by attempts to destroy by legislation the depart- 
ment's efficiency. Under the guise of simplifying the inspection of build- 
ings the Lockwood-Ellenbogen Bill was introduced, and passed by the 
Legislature. Fortunately for the city and for the owners, architects, and 
builders as well. Mayor Mitchel, after carefully reviewing the effects of the 
measure, vetoed it. 

A brief summary of the Tenement House Department's work during 
1916 is both interesting and instructive. Few people realize how directly 
the work of this great city department comes into touch with their daily 
lives. The department has broad powers which it is constantly using to pro- 
tect the health and safety of the millions of our population who live in 
tenement houses. The performance of this great task is carried on quietly, 
but none the less effectively. It is seldom that the occupant of an apart- 
ment understands, or is even interested in, the number of things that go 
wrong about the building in which he lives unless the matter affects his own 
apartment. But the owner of the building knows that constant attention is 
necessary to maintain it in proper condition and prevent rapid deterioration. 
Of all buildings, probably none suffers from hard usage and consequent 
deterioration as much as the tenement house. When, therefore, it is 
realized that there are more than one hundred and four thousand tenement 
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houses in the city, the extent and variety of the Tenement House Depart- 
ment's duties may be fully realized. 

There are at present close to a million apartments in tenement houses 
— ^976,397, to be exact. The number is being increased by about 30,000 a 
year, so that next year should this rate continue there will be a million 
apartments in the city. On the ordinary basis of calculation, therefore, of 
four and one-half persons per apartment, the tenement population is ap- 
parently 4,358,065. It is highly probable, however, that because of the 
number of small apartments in Manhattan, the actual tenement population 
is less than this, possibly not more than 4,000,000, still the number is suffi- 
ciently large to impress even the most casual observer with the fact that 
constant tenement supervision is necessary if unsanitary and dangerous 
conditions are to be kept in check. 

The department found it necessary during the year to file violations 
against 38,123 tenement houses, or upon one tenement in every three in the 
city. In many cases the violation may be filed for a seemingly trivial con- 
dition, but the repairing of trivial defects is often " the stitch in time that 
saves nine." It is often to the great benefit of the owner that defects are 
pointed out in the beginning, rather than left for report by agents. The 
present good condition of many tenement properties is due in large measure 
to conscientious and business-like agents. But there are some who are 
neither conscientious nor business-like, who wish to gain favor with owners 
by keeping down repairs to the minimum, thus " starving " the property and 
piling up costs for subsequent owners or agents to meet. 

There were, of course, a number of violations pending against other 
tenement houses also at the first of the year, so that slightly less than one- 
half of all the tenement houses, or 56,671, were the subject of violations at 
the end of 1916, notwithstanding the number that have been cleared of 
violations during the year. It must be remembered, also, that any one 
violation filed against a premises may contain many items or orders. While, 
therefore, violations were filed against only 38,123 tenement houses, the 
number of orders issued against these houses was 216,429. 

During the year 1916, 29,053 tenement houses were cleared of viola- 
tions, the number of orders dismissed and cancelled being 155,440. 

The volume of such work performed by the department in 1916 there- 
fore exceeds that accomplished in 1915, notwithstanding some reduction of 
the force. 

As an instance of how the department endeavors to check dangerous 
conditions as they arise in tenement houses, during 1916, a special inspection 
was conducted relative to the fireproof self-closing doors required by law 
for the dumbwaiters, stairhalls and other parts of the buildings. Such doors 
are designed to prevent the spread of fire. It found that in many instances 
the springs or other self-closing devices were either broken or removed and 
safety consequently greatly impaired, and orders were promptly issued to 
remedy these dangerous conditions. 
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The most notable events of the year 1916 were the epidemic of polio- 
myelitis extending from June 1st to October 31st; the passage and adoption 
of the Building Zone Resolution on July 25, 1916, and the transfer to this 
department of certain powers under the Labor Law regarding bakeries and 
confectioneries in tenements. Other items of interest were: (1) changes in 
departmental procedure by the establishment of the Model District No. 142 ; 
(2) installation of the system of notifying tenants or janitors of violations of 
law and placing responsibility therefore upon them whenever conditions so 
warrant; (3) compilation of the Tenement Directory; (4) the census of 
vacant apartments. 

The Epidemic of Poliomyelitis. 

The epidemic of poliomyelitis commenced about the beginning of June, 
1916, and apparently originated in the Southern district of the Borough of 
Brooklyn. Commencing with a small number of cases daily, it rapidly 
assumed ominous proportions, so that at the end of the month the city 
officials and public were thoroughly aroused to its dangers. 

The Tenement House Department made a thorough sanitary' inspection 
not only of every tenement house in which a case was reported, but also 
of the entire block immediately surrounding. The regular cycle inspections 
which the department makes each year had to be stopped for a time to 
carry on this work and to meet the special demands resulting from this 
serious outbreak. The department devoted nearly seven-eighths of its 
inspection force for three months of the epidemic to a special clean-up of 
the tenement houses, more especially the cellars, yards, courts and shafts. 
Public attention was so thoroughly aroused by the outbreak of the disease 
that in spite of the lack of any apparent connection between the disease and 
housing conditions, for a time the department was overwhelmed with com- 
plaints, receiving as many as a thousand in a single day. The total com- 
plaints for 1916 were 48,352, about 8,000 more than in 1915. Practically 
the entire increase occurred during the summer months while the epidemic 
lasted. No statistical data is available for the great volume of work per- 
formed by the department in connection with the general clean-up of con- 
ditions in tenement houses where cases of infantile paralysis occurred. 
The conditions in all such cases were treated as extremely urgent and in- 
spectors were required to see that bad conditions were cleaned up at once. 
Where owners were inclined to be dilatory they were brought into court 
and fined. In addition, women inspectors visited the most congested districts 
where they gave oral instructions to mothers upon the proper care of chil- 
dren and upon sanitation in general. In the majority of tenements nothing 
unusual existed to warrant an outbreak of disease. In cases, however, 
where unsanitary conditions were found, peremptory orders were given for 
their removal within 24 hours. The total number of cases in all buildings in 
the entire city was 8,940, nearly half of which (48 per cent.) occurred in the 
Borough of Brooklyn. Of the total, 5,709 cases or 63 per cent, were re- 
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ported in tenement houses. The number of tenement cases in Manhattan 
were 2,294, the Bronx 497, Brooklyn 2,696, Queens 200 and Richmond 22. 
In the Borough of Manhattan 543, or 23 per cent, of the total tenement 
cases resulted fatally. 

The Building Zone Resolution. 

The adoption of the Building Zone Resolution on July 25, 1916, con- 
ferred additional powers and duties upon the Tenement House Commis- 
sioner and upon the Tenement House Department. It regulates and limits 
the height and bulk of buildings hereafter erected, and the area of yards, 
courts and other open spaces; it also regulates and restricts the location 
of trades and industries and the location of buildings designed for specified 
uses, establishing boundaries of districts for said purposes. As a conse- 
quence of enforcing those provisions of the resolution appljring to tenements, 
a considerable amount of additional work was imposed upon this depart- 
ment, particularly so with regard to the section on Use Districts. For the 
purpose of regulating and restricting the location of trades and industries 
and the location of buildings designed for specific uses the City of New 
York is divided into three classes of districts: (1) Residence Districts, 
(2) Business Districts, and (3) Unrestricted Districts and it became neces- 
sary for this department to make inspection of every tenement house located 
in the Business or Residence Districts, noting any business use of the 
premises at the time of the passage of the resolution, and further to clearly 
establish on our records the use district in which each tenement is 
located. Accordingly, on October 1, 1916, the department commenced 
issuing use cards for this purpose and considerable progress has been made 
with them. The Borough of Manhattan, commencing with its named streets 
in alphabetical order, then following with the numbered ones, is at present up 
to the 84th Street, having issued about 12,000 cards. In the Borough of 
Brooklyn about 6,500 cards have been completed, while the Borough of the 
Bronx has completed applying the use cards in the entire borough. 

Bakeries and Confectioneries. 

On October 1, 1916, certain powers under the Labor Law regarding 
bakeries, confectioneries, etc., in tenements and certain powers of the De- 
partment of Health pertaining to same, were transferred to the Tenement 
House Department. The transfer imposes upon the department additional 
duties in enforcing those provisions of the Labor Law relative to the con- 
struction of and structural changes in bake shops and confectioneries. 

Model District No. 142. 

With the object of facilitating results in the compliance of violations, 
especially in any congested sections where conditions warrant urgent action, 
this department towards the close of the year 1916 inaugurated a new sys- 
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tern for the attainment of this purpose. Accordingly, several blocks bounded 
by Hester, Elizabeth, Spring and Mott Streets, in the Borough of Man- 
hattan, and known as Model District No. 142, were designated for experi- 
ment. An important underlying principle of the experiment is the securing 
of the removal of violations by personal suasion rather than by means of the 
customary correspondence. The owners or agents of those tenements with 
violations existing therein were visited by our inspectors who impressed 
upon them the necessity for the prompt removal of the violations and like- 
wise the benefits in general of permanently maintaining their premises in 
sanitary condition. Similarly, tenants were also instructed and cautioned in 
those instances where violations of law were found to be directly attributable 
to their negligence or carelessness, and the results obtained proved very 
gratifying. In the majority of cases the hearty co-operation of owners, 
lessees, janitors and tenants was cheerfully furnished, which fact is worthy 
of the highest commendation. The first work taken up by the inspectors 
was the removal of all encumbrances and obstructions from the fire-escapes, 
which have since been kept clear of encumbrances by the diligence of the 
inspectors. Only four violations were filed in the district during one cal- 
endar month. During the same period 147 tenants' notices were issued, 
which upon reinspection were found promptly complied with. The majority 
of these referred to fire protection principally with regard to obstructed 
egress. In many instances the removal of large accumulations of rubbish in 
cellars, yards and shafts was also effected. 

Tenants' Notices. 

With the object of placing responsibility for the existence of violations 
where it rightfully belongs and in those instances where they are obviously 
the result of the culpability of tenants or janitors instead of the owners, 
and with the view of expediting their removal this department on October 
9, 1916, commenced issuing notices to tenants and janitors. Complaints to 
the department, referring principally to fire-escape obstructions and the 
removal of rubbish, proved to be the origin of the majority of these notices. 
Up to date about 150 have been issued in the Borough of Manhattan and 
in every case the cause for the filing of a violation was promptly eliminated. 
The results obtained certainly justify the continuance of this procedure. In 
effect, not only are unlawful conditions expeditiously remedied or removed, 
but a considerable saving to the department likewise ensues inasmuch as the 
cost of the clerical force coincident with the preparing, filing and correspond- 
ing on each violation is virtually eliminated. 

The Tenement Directory. 

In August, 1916, work was commenced upon the compilation of the 
Tenement Directory for the purpose of formulating a complete list of every 
tenement house in the city, which is intended to be published in pamphlet 
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form. This work involves the listing of 104,000 tenements, a large number 
of which (those on street corners) have to be listed twice. Notation is also 
made of those that ar€ of the new law type. Numerous obstacles were en- 
countered, such as differences and duplications on house numbers, cases 
where the status of a premises appeared doubtful, etc., but the work has 
progressed so far in the various borough offices that the list is actually 
complete and is now in process of being transmitted to finSil typewritten 
sheets for the printer. 

This directory should be of assistance to the other city departments, 
because by its use they will be able to tell without delay whether any par- 
ticular building is a tenement house, and will thus be able to refer to this 
department only such matters as actually concern it. 
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CENSUS OF VACANT APARTMENTS. 

During the first week in March, 1916, the department conducted a census 
of vacant apartments in order to ascertain whether the* percentage of vacan- 
cies had increased materially since the previous census, and whether building 
was keeping pace with the demand for accommodations. On the whole the 
census justified the conclusion that there was no great discrepancy between 
the demand for housing accommodations and the supply. 

The actual visits from house to house were made by the Police Depart- 
ment, but the preparation of the cards which were used and the tabulation 
of the results were carried out by the Tenement House Department. As a 
check upon the accuracy of the work, a number of blocks were chosen and 
the Tenement House Department inspectors went over the work done by the 
Police Department for those blocks. The result of the census and of the' 
checking up is shown in the following tables. The first is a recapitulation 
of the work turned in by the Police Department; following that are the 
percentages of vacancies by boroughs ; the percentage of vacancies arranged 
according to the size of the percentage; a total of the average rent of 
apartments by boroughs and another by the amount of the rent. Following 
these are the tables showing the results of our inspectors' checking up of the 
original census and that is followed by a table showing the difference be- 
tween the percentage obtained from the original census and the partial 
checking. 

Recapitulation of Census of Vacant Apartments First Week in March, 1916. 



Manhattan — New Law 

Manhattan — Old Law 

Total for the Borough 

Bronx — New Law 

Bronx — Old Law 

Total for the Borough 

Brooklyn — New Law 

Brooklyn — Old Law 

Total for the Borough 

Queens — New Law 

Queens — Old Law 

Total for the Borough 

Richmond — New Law 

Richmond — Old Law 

Total for the Borough 

Total for the City 956,616 53,541 5 .60 



Total Number of 
Apartments. 


Per 
Cent. 


Average 
Rent. 


Actual. 


Vacancies. 


142,639 
392,485 


4,856 
29,120 

33,976 

3,973 
2,060 

6,033 

5,031 
7,293 


3.40 
7.42 

6.35 

4.19 
6.26 

4.73 

5.01 
4.41 

4.64 

2.73 
6.85 

4.01 

6.45 
9.01 

8.77 


$36.00 
16.75 


535.124 

94,777 
32,882 


26.34 
16.86 


127,659 

100,236 
165,373 


25.07 
17.22 


265,609 

18,437 
8,135 


12,324 

505 
558 


16.17 
14.03 


26,572 

155 
1,497 


1,063 

10 
135 


17.75 
11.75 


1,652 


145 
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Total Vacancies. 
New Law. Old Law^. 


Percentage 
Arrangement by Boroughs. 

New Law. Old Law. 


Average Rent. 
New Law. Old Law. 


Manhattan 4,856 

Bronx 3,973 

Brooklyn. 5,031 
Queens . . . 505 
Richmond. 10 


29,120 

2,060 

7,293 

558 

135 


3.40 
4.19 
5.01 
2.73 
6.47 


7.42 
6.26 
4.41 
6.85 
9.01 


$36.00 $16.75 
26.34 16.86 
25.07 17.22 
16.17 14.03 
17.75 11.75 


14,375—4.03% 39,166—6.52% 





Total New Law Apartments, 356,244 
Total Old Law Apartments, 600,372 

Average Rent 
Arrangement by Amounts. 



Percentage 
Arrangement by Vacancies. 



New Law. 



Old Law. 



New Law. 



Old Law. 



Manhattan. .$36.00 

Bronx 26.34 

Brooklyn 25.07 

Richmond. . . 17.75 
Queens 16.17 



Brooklyn $17.22 

Bronx 16.86 

Manhattan. . 16.75 

Queens 14.03 

Richmond. . . 11 .75 



Richmond. ... 6.47 

Brooklyn 5.01 

Bronx 4.19 

Manhattan. . . 3.40 

Queens 2 . 73 



Richmond . . 
Manhattan . 

Queens 

Bronx 

Brooklyn . . . 



9.01 
7.42 
6.85 
6.26 
4.41 



Recapitulation of Results of Checking Work of Police Department. 



Total Apartments. 



Vacancies. 



Average Rent. 



New Law. Old Law. New Law. Old Law. New Law. Old Law. 



P.D. T.D. P.D. T.D. P.D. T.D. P.D. T.D. P.D. T.D. P.D. T.D. 



Manhattan.. 1,402 1,436 4,272 4,533 31 

Bronx 2,530 2,534 492 497 70 

Brooklyn... 677 1,233 549 1,955 43 



29 351 372 $20.00 $21.50 $12.50 $12.00 

53 19 18 28.75 27.50 18.25 18.75 

54 82 115 15.56 15.91 12.24 12.76 



4,609 5,203 5.313 6,985 144 136 452 505 



P.D. — Police Department. 

T.D.= — ^Tenement House Department. 



Table Showing Degree of Difference, 



By Boroughs. 



Police Dept. 
Per Cent. 



Tenement House Dept. 
Per Cent. 



Difference 



New Law, 
Old Law, 

New Law, 
Old Law, 

New Law, 
Old Law, 



New Law, 
Old Law, 



Vacancies — Manhattan . . . 
Vacancies — Manhattan . . . 


2.15 
7.74 


2.01 
8.21 


— .14 

.47 


Vacancies — Bronx 

Vacancies — Bronx 


2.76 
3.81 


2.09 
3.62 


— .67 

— .19 


Vacancies — Brooklyn 

Vacancies — Brooklyn 


3.48 
5.88 


4.38 
4.19 


.90 
—1.69 



Whole City. 
Vacancies .... 
Vacancies .... 



2.76 
6.47 



2.61 
7.22 



— .15 

.75 



In the above, no symbol — Tenement House Department figures more than Police 

Department. 
Minus — Tenement House Department figures less than Police 

Department. 
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These tables show that the total of vacancies in the city was 5.60 per 
cent., while the total of vacancies in new law tenements was 4.03 per cent, 
and in old law tenements 6.52 per cent. The highest percentage of vacancies 
was in the old law tenements in Richmond, viz., 9.01 per cent. ; the lowest 
was in the new law tenements, Borough of Queens, 2.73 per cent. 

In the checking up, the greatest discrepancy was found in the old law 
tenements in Brooklyn, where a difference of 1.69 per cent, less vacancies 
was shown in the checking than the original census gave. Of the tests 
made, four show results less than the conditions of the original census, and 
the remaining two, which are larger, show differences of .47 per cent, and .19 
per cent., respectively. Qf the total tests made, the new law vacancies were 
.15 per cent, less, while the old law were .75 per cent, greater. On the 
whole, however, it does not seem that the percentage of difference between 
the original census and the checking was sufficiently large to make the 
original figures untrustworthy. 

In checking up the average rent in the vacant apartments there is a 
difference of $1.50 per month for the new law tenements in the Manhattan 
districts that were checked, while a difference of $1.25 is shown in the Brook- 
lyn districts checked. The differences for the other four units did not 
exceed $0.50, which, of course, can safely be disregarded. 

The highest average rental of vacant apartments was, as is to be ex- 
pected, in the new law tenements, Manhattan, with an average of $36; the 
lowest is for old law tenements, Richmond, with an average of $11.75. The 
highest average for old law tenements is in Brooklyn with $17.22. 

The department expects to take a similar census at the same time 
in 1917 and the result of that census will be tabulated in the next printed 
report. 

Miscellaneous. 

The number of citizens' complaints filed with the department during the 
year 1916 was 48,352, which is almost 20 per cent, greater than the number 
filed the preceding year. At no time since the department's existence has 
this total been exceeded, with the exception of the years 1904, with 51,379 
complaints and 1905 with 51,127 complaints. This unprecedented number 
was directly due to the epidemic of poliomyelitis when the citizens were 
unusually apprehensive about their surrounding sanitary conditions. During 
the months of July and August complaints were particularly numerous, as 
many as 500 per day having been filed in the Borough of Manhattan. 

The tables on the work accomplished by the department during 1916 
indicate that compliance was obtained on 360,249 items in violation of law, 
of which 39 per cent, referred to protection from fire, requiring either the 
providing or repairing of fire-escapes, the installation of proper door springs 
for fireproof doors leading into the public halls and the providing of proper 
lights in public halls at night. 
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The table on dark rooms shows a considerable variance with previous 
figures on this subject owing to a revision of the Brooklyn and Queens 
figures. The Manhattan office is similarly engaged at present in revising its 
dark room figures and the department anticipates completing this task prior 
to the issuance of the next quarterly report. 

By arrangement with the Register's office the Manhattan Bureau of 
Records is furnished daily with transcripts of all transfers of real estate 
occurring in the Borough of Manhattan. This information has proved both 
useful and reliable to the department. For a brief period similar service was 
furnished the Brooklyn office, but it was discontinued for some unknown 
reason. Our Manhattan figures indicate that during the year the total 
number of transfers of all property in this borough was about 11,000, of 
which 3,661, or 33 per cent., referred to tenement houses. 

It develops further that ownership was registered with this department 
in practically all of these with the exception of 123, for which cases were 
forwarded to the Corporation Counsel to conmience action for failure to 
register, and of this number only 20 cases are still pending. The reported 
owners of the others have either registered or proved that they are not the 
owners. 

It is perhaps not amiss to dwell here upon the remarkable growth of 
the new law tenement. Of the total number of 104,753 tenements in this 
city, 27,149 are of the new law type. There are 597,955 apartments in old 
law tenements, and 378,422 apartments in new law tenements, so that 38 
per cent, of all the apartments of the. city are in tenements of the new law 
type; they equal 76 per cent, of the total apartments in the Borough of 
the Bronx and 71 per cent, of the total apartments in the Borough of Queens. 
Obviously, the new law tenement has been an unqualified success from its 
very inception. The public mind was quick to grasp its many advantages 
and admirable features regarding security from fire, adequate ventilation of 
halls and rooms, and external attractiveness. Its present high state of de- 
velopment is beyond doubt unequalled in any other city in the world, and it 
exemplifies the great change in the mode of living that has taken place in 
the past sixteen years. 
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REPORT ON NEW BUILDING BUREAUS. 

Probably no other years in the history of building in New York City 
have been filled with so much uncertainty or so many perplexing problems 
for architects, builders and those interested in real estate generally as the 
years 1915 and 1916. Extremely abnormal conditions resulting from the 
great European conflict have produced in rapid succession periods of almost 
feverish operation and depression in many commercial lines. Naturally this 
has been reflected upon real estate and building, notwithstanding the degree 
of stability which traditionally characterizes the reah estate market and 
which renders it, of all markets, the least susceptible to immediate change 
resulting from either good or bad conditions. There can be no question that 
these have been prosperous years for New York, and at times, especially 
during the early months of 1916, it seemed possible that a building boom such 
ad the city has rarely seen was about to occur. As this report goes to 
press, however, tenement building in New York City is almost at a standstill. 
The exceedingly high price of materials and delay in obtaining them, together 
with the scarcity of help, have, for the present, rendered building almost 
prohibitive. It is hoped and, in fact, confidently expected that this condition 
will not last long. Renting conditions are reported to be unusually good, 
and with only a comparatively slight decrease in the cost of materials, there 
is no doubt that many tenement houses now incomplete and in various stages 
of construction will be rushed to completion. 

The new building activities during 1916 indicate a decrease both in the 
number of plans filed and in the number of tenements erected. While the 
loss for tenements erected in the Greater City equals only 11J4 per cent., 
that of tenements planned indicates a loss of 36 per cent. The reduction in 
plans filed and tenements erected is due principally to the advanced prices 
of practically every variety of building material. The prices of Brick, steel, 
lumber, Portland cement, paints, linseed oil and hardware, have been ma- 
terially advanced supplemented by the shortage of labor and the increased 
remuneration therefor. The effect of these advanced prices has been so 
marked as to actually increase the cost of a building by 33 1/3 per cent., and, 
consequently, that the decrease in the number of tenements erected was no 
greater than llj^ per cent, can undoubtedly be attributed to the fact that 
they had been planned and begun during the early part of the year when 
prices had not yet reached their prevailing high levels. 

During 1916 Greater New York provided new housing facilities for 
approximately 148,500 people at an estimated cost of 76 million dollars, 
and 63 per cent, of these new homes were provided in new law tenements at 
an estimated cost of 52 million dollars, or nearly 70 per cent, of the total 
investment. The Borough of Brooklyn led the movement with 534 new 
tenements and 7,328 apartments at an estimated cost of 11J4 million dollars 
and providing accommodations for approximately 33,000 people. The 
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Borough of The Bronx was a close second with 7,220 apartments in only 
300 tenements at a cost of about I4yi million dollars. Twenty-three million 
dollars, or 44J4 per cent., of the total cost of the new law tenements were 
invested in the Borough of Manhattan, where 154 tenements containing 
5,021 apartments were erected. 

Notwithstanding the present delay affecting tenement houses in course 
of erection in the city, both 1915 and 1916 may be regarded as normal years 
in terms of actual output and capital employed. This will be brought out 
more in detail in the reports of the three new building bureaus which 
follow. 

Manhattan New Building Bureau. 

More tenement houses were erected, more apartments constructed in 
1915 and 1916, and more capital employed in 1916 than in 1914. In the 
latter year, as may be seen by reference to the statistical tables in the 
appendix, 119 tenement houses were erected in the Borough of Manhattan, 
containing 4,125 apartments, or accommodations for 18,562 persons, upon 
the usual basis of 4J4 persons per apartment, and at an estimated cost of 
$19,376,000 exclusive of the cost of the land. 

In 1915, however, there were erected in Manhattan, 143 tenement 
houses, containing 4,783 apartments, or, upon the same basis of 4J^ persons 
per apartment, accommodations for 21,523 persons, the estimated cost of 
the buildings being $16,874,000, while in 1916 the number of tenement 
houses erected was 154, containing 5,021 apartments, or accommodations for 
22,594 persons, the estimated cost of the buildings, exclusive of the cost of 
the land, being $22,832,000. 

These figures are the record of tenement houses actually completed 
during the two years. Several of the buildings were, of course, begun dur- 
ing 1914. On the other hand, many of those begun during 1916 are not 
included because they will not be completed until 1917. 

It should also be noted that, although 4j/$ persons per apartment is the 
basis commonly used in estimating the population, there are many indications 
that this figure is no longer true of apartments in the Borough of Manhattan, 
where there are many apartments of only two or three rooms. An average 
of 4 persons per apartment would possibly be more nearly correct. 

Comparison of the number of plans filed with the number of tenement 
houses actually completed during the two years is interesting as showing to 
some extent how many of the operations planned were of a bona fide 
character, although there is, of course, no exact relation between the number 
of plans filed and the number of buildings completed, owing to a certain 
amount of overlapping at the beginning of 1915 and at the end of 1916. 

In 1914 there were only 114 plans filed for the erection of 140 tenement 
houses containing in all 5,141 apartments, and the estimated cost of these 
houses was $22,415,000. 

In 1915, however, 164 plans were filed for 207 tenement houses con- 
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taining 6,436 apartments, the estimated cost of the buildings being 
$25,145,000. Of these only 4 were cancelled or withdrawn and 2 were never 
approved. The remaining 158 active plans were for the erection of 194 
buildings. 

The record for 1916 shows 166 plans filed for 214 tenement houses 
containing 7,721 apartments, with the estimated cost of the buildings amount- 
ing to $39,880,500. The number of houses planned, the number of apart- 
ments they contained and also the proposed outlay was therefore larger in 
1916 than in any year since 1910. It develops, however, that 8 of the 166 
plans have been cancelled or withdrawn, and that 12 were never approved. 
Of these 12 some may yet be approved before the date of expiration. It 
seems clear, nevertheless, that the filing of plans in the early part of 1916 
was to some extent influenced by the probability of changes in building 
ordinances. 

Deducting the caftcelled and disapproved plans from the total filed 
during the year there still remain in effect 158 plans for 187 tenement 
houses, which in itself should constitute a fair year's work for 1917. 

Owing to the large number of buildings upon which operations have 
been temporarily suspended, there appears to be some anxiety in certain 
quarters at the present time lest the supply of vacant apartments should 
become exhausted during 1917. It need only be pointed out, however, 
that there are always about fifty thousand vacant apartments in the city, 
and that accommodations for 5,021 families or 22,594 persons have been 
added in the Borough of Manhattan alone during 1916. In the early part of 
1916 a census conducted by the department disclosed the fact that of the 
535,124 apartments in the borough, 33,976, or 6.35 per cent., were vacant. 
In the borough where the greatest congestion exists, therefore, and where, 
if there were no outlet for the population, there would obviously be the 
greatest increase in rents in the event of a serious shortage of apartments, 
there appears to be little room for doubt that the supply of new apartments 
during 1917 will be ample to prevent any emergency. It should be remem- 
bered, moreover, that for some years past the population of Manhattan 
has been decreasing at the rate of about 37,000 per annum, so that during 
the year 1916 alone the accommodations provided for 22,594 persons in the 
borough represent a gain in housing space for more than 14,000 persons had 
there been no housing acconunodations demolished during the year or con- 
verted to other than living purposes in order to meet the demands of 
business. For several years slightly less than 1,000 buildings a year have 
been demolished in the Borough of Manhattan. Of these buildings an 
average of nearly 550 have been tenement houses and dwellings; but as 
approximately 350 of these each year were dwellings for only one or two 
families, the housing space eliminated through their demolition was very 
small. The tenement houses demolished, amounting. to approximately 200 
a year> have been in most instances of a very old type, not more than three or 
four stories in height, seldom having accommodation for more than 8 
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families. Statistics are not available as to the actual number of families 
displaced in this way each year, but less than 1,500 would be a safe estimate. 
It is, therefore, evident that demolition has not deducted housing space 
for more than 7,000 persons from the gain in space made by the erection 
of new tenement houses in 1916. 

Location. 

The location in which the tenement houses were erected during the two 
years is a matter of interest and importance, showing as it does the general 
trend of new tenement house operations. 

While tenement building was not entirely confined to any particular part 
of the borough, it nevertheless cannot be said that many new tenement houses 
were erected in the purely tenement districts. Through all these districts, 
however, as may be seen from the map of new buildings (see page 23) 
there exist many tenement houses erected since the new law took effect. 
Practically all of the vacant space available for tenement purposes in the 
lower part of the borough when the new law was passed in 1901 was 
utilized for new tenement houses in the years immediately subsequent to 
the passage of the law. New tenement houses can now be erected in lower 
Manhattan, therefore, only by the demolition of old buildings of various 
kinds. A rather noteworthy beginning in this respect has been made during 
1915 and 1916, as will be seen from the following list of tenement houses and 
loft buildings which have either been or are about to be demolished, plans 
having been approved for new tenement houses upon the sites. 

Loft Buildings Demolished to Provide New Tenement House Sites. 

42-50 West 67th Street. 

103-5 Avenue A. 

6-8 East 8th Street. 

10-12 East 8th Street. 

18-26 East 8th Street (2 buildings). 

East side Elizabeth Street, 55 feet south of Grand Street. 

North side Broome Street, 75 feet 11 inches west of Mulberry Street. 

59-61 West 10th Street (2 buildings). 

132-4 Thompson Street. 

Old Tenement Houses Demolished to Provide New Tenement House 

Sites. 

Southwest corner 57th Street and 7th Avenue. 
Southeast corner 87th Street and Amsterdam Avenue. 
2730-36 Broadway. 
257-261 West 15th Street. 
244-252 West 15th Street. 
120-2 Sullivan Street. 
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66-72 East 77th Street. 

948-54 Park Avenue. 

113-119 East 82nd Street. 

Northeast corner 88th Street and Broadway. 

South side 29th Street, 159 feet west of 2nd Avenue. 

South side 19th Street, 197 feet east of 7th Avenue. 

West side Hudson Street, 50 feet south of Barrow Street. 

North side 28th Street, 225 feet east of 10th Avenue. 

264-68 West 19th Street. 

West side Park Avenue, 55th Street to 56th Street. 

West side Park Avenue, 51st Street to S2nd Street. 

Southwest comer 81st Street and Park Avenue. 

It will be seen that a large percentage of the sites provided in this 
manner is located in purely tenement districts. How far the trend will go 
there is as yet no means of ascertaining, although, presumably, the practical 
working of the Zoning Resolution will bring about a gradual readjustment 
whereby some of the loft buildings and certain others not used for living 
purposes will be demolished because of the requirements to be met in the 
expansion of several kinds of business and manufacturing in other than the 
unrestricted districts. 

In 1915 only 12 tenement houses were erected south of 14th Street. 
Six of these were east of Broadway and 6 were west of that thoroughfare. 
Those east of Broadway contained 188 apartments and were valued at 
$227,000; those to the west, 178 apartments, and had a valuation of $305,000. 
The total number of apartments provided south of 14th Street in 1915 was 
therefore 366, while the estimated cost of the buildings was $532,000. 

During 1916, it appears only 8 tenement houses were erected south 
of 14th Street. Three of these were east of Broadway and contained 69 
apartments and were valued at $188,000. Five were west of Broadway and 
contained 159 apartments, with an estimated cost for the five amounting 
to $219,500. In 1916, therefore, the total number of apartments provided 
below 14th Street was 228, and the total valuation of the buildings was 

%)rH// ,«)UU. 

Thus it will be seen that in the two years, 20 new tenement houses 
have been erected in the area in question, containing 594 apartments, or 
accommodations for 2,673 persons, while the estimated cost of the buildings 
is dose to a million dollars, namely, $939,500. 

Between 14th Street and 86th Street 23 new tenement houses were 
erected in 1915. Of these, 14 were east of Broadway and contained 541 
apartments, while the estimated cost was $3,525,000. Some very large 
structures on Park Avenue and 2 on Fifth Avenue are included among 
these. West of Broadway, 9 tenement houses were erected, and these 
contained 400 apartments, the estimated cost of the 9 amounting to 
$2,665,000. 
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In the whole district, therefore, between 14th Street and 86th Street 
the total number of apartments provided in 1915 was 941, or accommoda- 
tions for 4,234 persons, and the estimated cost of the 23 buildings was 
$6,190,000. 

In 1916, in the same area 35 tenement houses were erected. The num- 
ber of apartments provided in these houses was 1,218 — ^homes for 5,481 
persons, and the estimated cost was $10,007,000. 

The total tenement accommodation provided in the two years in the 
district between 14th Street and 86th Street was as follows: 58 tenement 
houses, or 2,159 apartments (homes for 9,715 persons), estimated cost of 
the buildings $16,197,000. 

Between 86th Street and 130th Street, 10 new tenement houses were 
erected in 1915, all but one being west of Lenox Avenue. The number 
of apartments provided by these 10 buildings was 414 and the estimated cost 
$3,025,000. 

In 1916 in this district 14 new tenement houses were erected, contain- 
ing 534 apartments and the estimated cost of the buildings was $4,148,000. 

The results for the two years are as follows : 24 tenement houses, 948 
apartments (homes for 4,266 persons), estimated cost $7,173,000. 

The district bounded by 130th Street and 155th street was provided 
with 12 new tenement houses in 1915, with a total of 395 apartments, the 
estimated cost being $895,000. 

In 1916 in the same district, 11 new tenements were erected. They 
contained 410 apartments and were valued at $1,100,000. 

The two years' operations in the district are therefore summarized as 
follows : 

23 new tenements erected, 805 apartments (homes for 3,622 persons), 
estimated cost $1,995,000. 

From 155th Street north was the scene of major operations in both 
1915 and 1916, as has been the case for several years. Strange to say the 
extent of the operations in this area is almost exactly the same for each of 
the two years. In each year, 86 new tenements were erected. They pro- 
vided almost the same number of apartments, or 2,667 in 1915 and 2,631 in 
1916. The cost of those erected in 1916 was, however, somewhat larger 
than that of the tenements erected here in 1915, the cost of the 1915 tene- 
ments being $6,232,000, while those erected in 1916 cost $7,169,500. 

The total accommodation provided in this section of the City in the two 
years was therefore : 

172 tenement houses, 5,298 apartments (homes for 23,841 persons), 
estimated cost $13,401,500. 

Height. 

The all important question of the height of tenement houses is receiving 
so much attention of late that a table is added for purposes of greater ease in 
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comparing and noting the tendency in this respect in relation to the new 
tenements erected during the past five years : 

Table Showing Height of Tenement Houses Erected in the Borough of ManhcMan in Years 

1912-1916, Inclusive. 

Total 
Year 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 Tene- 

Erected. Sty. Sty. Sty. Sty. Sty. Sty. Sty. Sty. Sty. Sty. Sty. Sty. Sty. Sty. Sty. mentt. 

1912 3 61 75 .. 14 9 4 1 22 189 

1913 ^ 1 1 63 59 1 8 13 5 3 21 2 1 178 

1914 46 39 6 6 5 17 119 

1915 1 72 43 2 2 5 1 .. 17 143 

1916 77 38 1 2 9 1 2 16 6 1 .. .. 1 154 

Total... 1 5 319 254 4 32 42 16 6 93 8 1 .. .. 2 783 

This table of the height of tenement houses erected during the last 
five years in the Borough of Manhattan discloses several interesting facts. 
It shows, for instance, that there is a distinct gain in the popularity of the 
five-story non fireproof tenement house at the expense of the six-story type. 
Tenants have begun to object strongly to climbing stairs to the sixth story, 
while on the other hand the cost of 'elevator service for the six-story house 
is not relished by the owner. The consequence is that while in 1912 the 
number of six-story tenement houses erected was largely in excess of the 
number of five-story houses erected, or 75 of the former as opposed to 61 
of the latter, in 1915 the number of six-story houses erected was only a little 
more than half the number of five-story houses, and in 1916 was actually 
less than half the number of the five-story houses, or 38 as opposed to 77, 

It will also be seen that during the whole five years, only 254 six-story 
tenements were erected in this borough, while 319 of the five-story type 
were erected. The table also shows that the seven-story house has never 
become a favorite. This is partly due to the additional cost of fireproofing, 
since such buildings must be fireproof, and partly to the cost of maintaining 
elevator service. 

The nine-story fireproof house has become popular for moderate priced 
apartment houses on the cross streets since an amendment to the tenement 
house law in 1912, which permitted the height of such buildings to be 
measured from the curb level to the underside of the roof beams instead 
of to the top of the roof beams, the difference in height being just sufficient 
to permit the construction of a building 90 feet high on a street 60 feet 
wide. In the last five years, therefore, 42* of these nine-story tenement 
houses have been erected in Manhattan. 

The distinct popularity of the twelve-story fireproof tenement or high- 
class apartment house is also evident. During the five years, 93 of these 
buildings have been erected, while in the same period only 8 of the thirteen- 
story, 1 fourteen-story and 2 seventeen-story tenement houses have been 
erected. 
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Structural Character of the Buildings. 

Of the 143 tenement houses erected in Manhattan in 1915 only 28 were 
fireproof, while 115 were non-fireproof. In 1916 there were 39 fireproof 
tenement houses erected, while exactly the same number as in 1915, namely 
115, were non-fireproof. 

It is also of interest to note what the plans filed in 1916 indicate as to 
proposed fireproof tenement houses. The 158 active new building plans 
filed for the erection of 187 tenement houses indicate that 52 of the houses 
are to be fireproof. They also indicate some advance in the use of fire 
towers instead of fire escapes as a means of egress, 26, or exactly one-half 
of all the proposed fireproof houses, being provided with fire towers. 

In connection with the fireproof houses planned in 1916 it is also noted 
that 42 are to be provided with pent houses. 

Forty-one of the tenements erected in 1915 contained elevators, while 
102 were of the walk-up type. 

Similarly, in 1916, 53 were elevator houses and 101 were walk-up 
houses. 

Corner and Interior Lots. 

The number of tenement houses erected upon comer lots in the Borough 
of Manhattan during 1915 was 45, as compared with 51 in 1916. On interior 
lots, 98 were erected in 1915 and 103 in 1916. In other words, about one- 
half as many tenement houses were erected upon corner lots each year as 
were erected upon interior lots, or about one-third of the total number 
erected in the two years were erected upon corner lots. 

Width of Lots. 

The tendency to use a greater lot frontage in recent years for the erec- 
tion of tenement houses in the Borough of Manhattan has been frequently 
commented upon. In 1912, 50 buildings, or 27 per cent, of all those erected, 
were upon lots more than 100 feet in width. In 1913 also, 39 buildings, 
or 22 per cent, of all, were erected upon lots more than 100 feet in width. 
The climax appears to have been reached here, however, as in 1914 only 
9 tenements out of the 119 erected, or less than 8 per cent., were upon lots 
more than 100 feet wide. In 1915 only 19 out of 143 erected, or slightly 
more than 13 per cent., were upon lots more than 100 feet in width, while 
in 1916 only 15 out of 154 erected, or less than 10 per cent., were upon lots 
of such width. 

Complete statistics in reference to the lot units used during 1915 and 
1916 will be found among the statistical data in the back of this report. For 
this reason, only the most prominent features of this important matter will be 
treated here. It may be noted, however, that only one tenement house was 
erected upon a lot 25 feet wide in the Borough of Manhattan during 1915 
and only 2 in 1916. 
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The largest number of the tenements erected in each of the two years 
were upon lots 50 feet in width — ^namely, 43, or 30 per cent, of those erected 
in 1915, and 36, or 24 per cent, of those erected in 1916. 

The very wide frontage has resulted in a certain flexibility in arrange- 
ment, with many good effects. It has developed a greater use of the street 
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courts; has tended largely to eliminate long apartments, with much waste 
space resulting from private halls, and in some instances has aided in pro- 
ducing ideal conditions as to light and air, as in the illustrations shown here- 
with of buildings erected in 1916. On the other hand, the wide frontage 
has been productive of bad effects in cases where there is a large difference 
in the street levels. 

Outlook of Apartments. 

In 1915 there were 4,783 apartments provided in the new tenements 
erected in Manhattan. By far the largest number of these apartments, 
namely, 2,607, fortunately had windows to the street. There were, however, 
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1,576 apartments provided in which the windows opened to the yard, and 
which did not extend through from the street. The number of apartments 
opening only upon courts was 434. It must, of course, be remembered that 
many of these courts were street courts. The remaining apartments, 166 in 
all, ran through from the street to the yard. 
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Of the 5,021 apartments provided in Manhattan in 1916, 2,807 had an 
outlook to the street; 1,655 had their outlook to the yard; 326 opened upon 
courts and 233 ran through from the street to the yard. 



Number of Apartments. 

The number of apartments contained in the tenement houses erected in 
1915 varied all the way from 12 to more than 50. The prevailing type was 
that containing 21 apartments, of which class of building 18 were erected. 
Closely following this in point of numbers were buildings containing 31 
apartments, of which 17 were erected, while 14 contained more than 50 
apartments. 

In 1916 the range of apartments provided in buildings was much wider 
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and varied from 10 to 107. Only 1 building contained 10 apartments and 
only 1 contained 107, however. 

The prevailing type in 1916 was again that containing 21 apartments, as 
in 1915, of which class of buildings there were 18. Just as in 1915, also, 
the next largest class was that in which the buildings contained 31 apart- 
ments, so in 1916 the next largest class, or 15 in all, contained 31 apartments. 
Only 12 of the 154 tenement houses erected in 1916, however, contained 
more than 50 apartments. 

Number of Apartments Per Floor. 
(See table, page 31.) 

Although full statistics in regard to the number of apartments per 
floor are published along with the other statistical data of the department, 
a table is added here so that a comparison of the conditions during the past 
five years can be more easily made in reference to this important matter. 

From this table it will be seen that in every year but 1913 the four- 
family on a floor type was the one most commonly used, although the five 
and six family on a floor type was also extensively used. Comparatively 
few tenement houses were erected with only one or two families on a floor. 
On the other hand, very few were erected with more than nine families on a 
floor. 

Qosely related with this phase of tenement house construction is the 
question of the number of rooms per apartment. So much has been said 
in recent years about the tendency toward smaller apartments in the 
Borough of Manhattan that a table is added in regard to this matter, showing 
the number of rooms per apartment. 

This table does not include servants' rooms not in apartments. 

By reference to the table it will be seen that in each year, except 1912, 
more four-room apartments than of any other kind were constructed in 
Manhattan, the preponderance of the four-room apartment in the last four 
years being particularly noticeable. A very large ntunber of three-room 
apartments have been provided, and also a considerable number of two-room 
apartments. A bad tendency is shown in the construction of one-room 
apartments. The number of five and six room apartments is still large^ 
although considerably less in the last three years than in 1912 and 1913. 
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Baths. 

Since, the passage of the Tenement House Law in 1901, each year has 
seen a decrease in the number of tenement houses erected without bath 
accommodations. The law does not require the installation of baths, but the 
upward tendency in housing is clearly evident in the demand for proper 
facilities for cleanliness. 

In 1915 only four of all the tenement houses erected in that year had 
no baths. One tenement house was provided with public baths only. Of 
the 143 tenement houses erected, therefore, 138 had a private bath for each 
apartment. In other words, 62 apartments were provided with public baths 
only, while 4,585 apartments had private baths and 136 apartments had no 
baths provided. 

In 1916, however, not a single tenement house in the Borough of 
Manhattan was erected without bath accommodation, and ev^ry apartment 
except 3, or 5,018 out of the. whole 5,021, constructed, had a private bath 
provided. 

ALTERATIONS. 

In addition to examining plans for new tenement houses and supervis- 
ing the erection of such houses, the New Building Bureau also examines all 
alteration plans and all plans and applications for the conversion and repair 
of tenement houses. 

During the year 1915 there were filed in the Manhattan office of the 
department for alterations in the Borough of Manhattan 1,355 plans for the 
alteration of 1,467 tenement houses. The estimated cost of these alterations 
was $1,117,808. 

The number of alteration plans filed was therefore only slightly less 
than the number filed in 1914, in which year 1,414 were filed for the altera- 
tion of 1,552 tenement houses. The estimated cost of these was less than 
that of 1915, namely, $1,113,078. 

In 1916 the number of alteration plans filed for alterations to tenement 
houses in the Borough of Manhattan was 1,191. The number of tenement 
houses proposed to be altered was 1,323 and the estimated cost $1,177,437. 

Most of the decrease in the number of alteration plans filed is accounted 
for by a change in the system of filing, whereby plans and applications for 
the conversion of tenement houses to non-tenements were required to be 
filed under a different form of application during 1916. 

There were 110 of these applications filed for the conversion of tene- 
ment houses to non-tenements in the Borough of Manhattan in 1916. The 
number of tenement houses proposed to be converted to non-tenements was 
110, and the estimated cost of the changes proposed in such houses $210,035. 

In 1915 there were also filed 1,047 applications for the repair of 1,050 
tenement houses in the Borough of Manhattan. The estimated cost of these 
repairs was $70,286. 

During 1916 there were filed 1,072 such applications for the repair of 
1,080 tenement houses, and the estimated cost of the repairs was $91,812. 
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RICHMONI>-NEW BUILDINGS. 

No tenement houses were erected in the Borough of Richmond either 
in 1915 or 1916, although 6 plans were filed in 1915 for the erection of 6 
tenement houses, containing 28 apartments, at an estimated cost of the 
buildings, exclusive of the land, amounting to $53,500. In 1916 also 2 plans 
were filed for the erection of 2 tenement houses, containing 23 apartments, 
and with an estimated cost of $45,000 for the buildings. 

RICHMOND— ALTERATIONS. 

In 1915 the number of alteration plans filed for the alteration of tene- 
ment houses in the Borough of Richmond was 25 ; the number of tenement 
houses proposed to be altered was 33, and the estimated cost of the altera- 
tions was $9,980. 

During 1916 the number of such alteration plans filed was 11, for the 
alteration of 11 tenement houses, and the estimated cost of the alterations 
was $5,490. 

Conversion applications to the number of 24 for the conversion of 28 
tenement houses were filed in 1915, the estimated cost of proposed changes 
being $4,735. 

In 1916, there were filed 13 conversion applications for the conversion 
of 13 tenements, and the estimated cost of the proposed changes was $4,625. 

The number of applications filed in the department during 1915 for the 
repair of tenement houses in the Borough of Richmond was 19, for the 
repair of 19 tenement houses, at an estimated cost of $469. 

In 1916 the number of such applications filed was 2, for the repair of 
2 tenement houses, at an estimated cost of $45. 

OFFICE WORK OF THE NEW BUILDING BUREAU. 

Borough of Manhattan. 

The New Building Bureau in the Manhattan office of the department 
has charge primarily of all new tenement work in the Boroughs of Man- 
hattan and Richmond. It examines all plans filed for the erection of tene- 
ments in these boroughs and supervises the erection of such buildings to 
see that they conform to law and the approved plans. All alteration plans 
filed in the Manhattan office, and all conversion plans and applications, as 
well as all applications for the repair of tenements in Manhattan and Rich- 
mond are also examined by this bureau. 

As many of the new tenement houses in the Borough of Manhattan are 
very large (frequently occupying a whole block), and of extremely complex 
arrangement, the plan examiners are obliged to closely scrutinize a vast 
amount of detail in the examination of the plans, and must of necessity be 
very exact and accurate in their examinations, as any error at this point in 
the process of erection of the building can only be remedied afterwards, 
with great hardship to the builder. 
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The tables herewith show the work of the plan examiners for the years 
1915 and 1916: 

1915. 
Manhattan. 

1st Exam. Re-Exam. Amendts. Totals. 

/ ^ \ c * ^ f * \ f -^ s 

Plans. App. Dis. App. Dis. App. Dis. App. Dis. 

■ - 

New Buildings 164 143 123 485 310 628 597 

Alterations 132 1^32 1,072 560 769 591 1,973 2,383 

Repair Slips 780 590 

B. of B. new Buildings IS IQ 

B. of B. alterations 16 15 



Richmond. 



1st Exam. Re-Exam. Amendts. Totals. 

/ * \ / * ^ f ^"* N / -^ \ 

Plans. App. Dis. App. D is. App. Dis. App. Dis. 

New buildings 8 3 3 2 ... 5 11 

Alterations 5 20 20 16 20 11 45 47 

Repair Slips 11 H 



1916. 
Manhattan, 



Plans. 



New buildings 

Alterations 

Repair Slips 

Conversions 

Foundation Permits . . . 
B. of B. new buildings, 
B. of B. alterations .... 



1st Exam. Re-Exam. Amendts. Totals. 



App. Dis. App. Dis. App. Dis. App. Dis. 



... 166 147 185 508 390 655 741 

170 918 820 512 495 406 1.485 1,836 

592 324 

89 54 



10 
8 
7 



8 
6 

15 



Richmond. 



Plans. 



1st Exam. Re-Exam. Amendts. Totals. 



"\ r 



■> r 



'\ r 



App. Dis. App. Dis. App. Dis. App. Dis. 



New buildings 
Alterations . . . 
Repair Slips . 
Conversions . . 



2 

8 



1 



1 
10 



5 
6 



5 
15 

4 
7 



8 
24 

4 
10 
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Work of the Field Force of the New Building Bureau, 

Boroughs of Manhattan atid Richmond, 

The work of the new building inspectors consists in inspecting the 
premises to see that the work of erecting the building is carried out in 
accordance with law and the approved plans. In case they discover any 
variation they are required to file a violation against the premises. 

The following tables summarize the various operations of these in- 
spectors for 1915 and 1916: 

1915. 

Manhattan. Richmond. 

Number of buildings in course of construction January 1st 59 

Number of buildings in course of construction December 31st.. 93 1 

The fnaximum during the year was 117 1 

The minimum during the year was 54 

The weekly average was 87 

The number of buildings started during the year was 182 i 

Soil examinations made 182 5 

Fire escape cards 431 

Alteration copies verified 103 9 

Progress reports 10,326 119 

Special reports 668 1 1 

Violations filed ' 598 1 

Violation reinspection made 589 3 

Buildings reported as completed 143 

Buildings reported as incomplete 39 

Inspections by Supervising Inspector 2,570 

« 

1916. 

Manhattan. Richmond. 

Number of buildings in course of construction January 1st 93 1 

Number of buildings m course of construction December 31st.. 79 

The maximum during the year was 121 1 

The minimum during the year was 79 

The weekly average was 97 

The number of buildings started during the year 148 

Soil examinations 148 1 

Fire escape cards 365 1 

Alteration copies verified 76 3 

Progress reports 10,642 73 

Special reports 151 1 

Violations filed 554 6 

Violation reinspections made 550 7 

Buildings reported as completed 154 1 

Buildintfs reported as incomplete 53 

Inspections by Supervising Inspector 3,459 

BROOKLYN NEW BUILDING BUREAU. 

There has been a marked decrease in the number of buildings erected 
in the Borough of Brooklyn in the year 1916 compared with the number 
built in 1915. This was due chiefly to the increased cost of building mate- 
rial, and also to labor troubles; the decrease would have undoubtedly been 
greater were it not for the transit improvements that have been made in* 
certain sections of the borough during the past year. 

The new subways, with their extensions into the outlying districts, and^ 
the new Eighth avenue surface line have had a marked effect in opening 
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up undeveloped areas of South Brooklyn. The percentage of new buildings 
along these lines was 38 per cent, of the number in the entire borough. 

The' Borough of Queens, owing to its new transit facilities, is con- 
tinuing to grow rapidly. Builders of flat houses have already invaded the 
area along the new routes, so that within the past two years upward of SO 
tenement houses have been erected within the zone of the new elevated line 
from the Grand Central Station in Manhattan to Long Island City. The 
new transit system which was recently put in operation (February 1, 1917) 
links the congested east side with the now sparsely populated district across 
the river. The low land values here should prove a great boon to that 
portion of the population to whom lower rents are imperative. 

One operator alone filed plans for 112 buildings, which is over one- 
third of the total number of buildings for which plans have been filed in this 
borough. 

The following table shows the number of buildings, apartments and 
rooms planned in the years mentioned and the estimated cost : 

Table No. 1. 
1915. 1916. 



■s 



No. No. No. Est. No. No. No. Est. 

Borough. Plans. Bldgs. Apts. Cost. Plans. Bldgs. Apts. Cost. 



• 



Brooklyn 603 1,062 13,477 $21,434,600 344 598 8,097 $13,204,500 

Queens 174 323 2,672 4,035,500 148 305 2,572 3,970,000 

Total 777 1,385 16,149 $25,470,100 492 903 10,669 $17,174,500 



The following table shows the average cost per building, apartment and 
room in both boroughs: 

Table No. 2. 



1915. 1916. 

_-> ^ ^ ^_ 

Brooklyn. Queens. Brooklyn. Queens. 



r ^ N f " N 



Average cost per building $20,183 24 $12,493 80 $22,047 67 $13,016 39 

Average cost per apartment 1,590 45 1.630 78 1,630 78 1,543 54 

Average cost per room 408 48 346 45 425 18 355 00 



It will be noted that the above table shows the estimated average cost 
of each building erected in Brooklyn in 1916 to exceed the cost of those 
erected in 1915 by about $2,000, and in Queens by about $1,000. The differ- 
ence, of course, is due to the smaller type of buildings erected in Queens. 
As a matter of fact the cost of labor and material has increased to such 
an extent that the actual increase in cost of a building has been at least 
331/^ per cent. 
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Each year the demand for small apartments increases, with the result 
that builders in these boroughs are providing smaller apartments to meet 
this demand. The average size of apartments in Brooklyn for 1916 is 3.8 
rooms, compared with 3.9 in 1915 and 4.03 in 1914, and in Queens the 
average size of apartments in 1916 is 4.33, compared with 4.37 in 1915 and 
4.41 in 1914. 

The three and four story buildings continue to form the greater part of 
buildings erected in these boroughs, as in previous years, as shown by the 
following* table: 

Table No. 3. 
Brooklyn. 



Year. 


Two 
Story. 


Three 
Story. 


Four 
Story. 


Five 
Story. 


Six 
Story. 


Total. 


1915 

1916 


24 

9 


487 
272 


491 
266 


17 
18 


43 
33 


1,062 
598 



Table No. 4. 
Queens. 



Year. 


Two 
Story. 


Three 
Story. 


Four 
Story. 


Five 
Story. 


Six 
Story. 


Total. 


1915 

1916 


8 


226 
236 


35 
28 


36 
41 


3 

• • • • 


308 
305 



Practically all of the six-story buildings erected in Brooklyn are in 
Williamsburgh, within walking distance of the Williamsburgh Bridge Plaza, 
and the five-story buildings in Queens are entirely in Long Island City. 
This part of the Borough of Queens will apparently be built up with this 
type of building, as the population is rapidly increasing, due to its proximity 
to the heart of Manhattan, and to the large manufacturing concerns which 
have established themselves there within a comparatively short time. 

The following is a table of plans filed and a record of their examina- 
tion. This table combines both boroughs : 



Table No. 5. 
1915. 





No. 

Plans 

Filed. 


1st Exam. 
App. Dis. 


Re-Exam. 


Amendts. 

, * H 

App. Dis. 


Total 
App. 


Total 
Dis. 






App. 


Dis. 


Total . 


New Buildings 

Alterations 

Repairs 


777 

1,040 

410 

2,227 


32 
285 
302 

• • • 


748 
725 
108 

■ • • 


711 

636 

54 

• • • 


339 
265 

• • a 

• » ■ 


1,409 
269 

• • • 

• • • 


730 
168 

9 • m 
* • • 


2,142 

1,190 

356 


1,817 

1,158 

108 


3,959 

2,348 

464 


Total 


• ■ • • 


• » • ■ 


6,771 
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Table No. 6. 
1916. 





No. 

Plans 

Filed. 


1st Exam. 
. * ^ 

App. Dis. 


Re-Exam. 


Amendts. 
App. Dis. 


Total. 
App. 


Total. 
Dis. 






App. 


Dis. 


Total. 


New Buildings — 

Alterations 

Repairs 

Conversion 


492 
970 
339 
152 

1,953 


60 
202 
301 

76 

■ » • 


440 

719 

138 

76 

• • • 


409 

658 

48 

33 

• • • 


224 
293 

• > • 

• • • 


919 
269 

• « « 
« • ■ 

• « > 


464 
190 

• • « 
« « • 


1,388 

1,129 

349 

109 


1,128 

1,202 

138 

. 76 


2,516 

2,331 

487 

185 


Total 


■ • ■ • 


• a • ■ 


5,519 



The resolutions passed by the Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
on July 27, 1916, dividing the City into Zones, limiting heights, areas occu- 
pied, and uses has compelled the Examiners to devote more time to the 
examination of plans than heretofore, as it is necessary for the Plan 
Examiners to note that all plans filed confonn to the requirements of the 
Zone Resolution as well as the Tenement House Law. Seventy-two per 
cent, of the plans filed in the Borough of Brooklyn and 50 per cent, of those 
filed for the Borough of Queens since the adoption of these resolutions are 
in " C *' districts. 

Prior to the passage of these resolutions the usual size of the yard court 
was 5 feet 6 inches in width for a four-story building in a " C " district. 
While it is still possible to construct this type of building with this same size 
court, under these resolutions, by Hmiting the heights of stories to the mini- 
mum allowed by the Tenement House Law, they are being increased 2 inches 
to 3 inches in width. This makes practically no diflFerence in the layout or 
renting value of the building. 

The erection of tenements in " D " and " E " districts has, however, 
been discouraged, on account of the unoccupied area required. Only 8 per 
cent, of the plans filed in Brooklyn since the adoption of the Zone Resolu- 
tions are for tenements in " D " districts, while none has been filed for 
tenements in " E " districts. In Queens no plans for tenements have been 
filed in either " D " or " E " districts. 

The following tables will show the number of inspections made by the 
Field Inspectors during the years 1915 and 1916: 

Table No. 7. 

Inspection of Buildings in Course of Construction and Sites of Projected Buildings in 

Brooklyn and Queens. 
1915. 



Brooklyn. Queens. 

/■ ^ \ /■ *" > 

In Course Projected Inspec- In Course Projected Inspec- 

of Const. Bldg. Sites. tions. of Const Bldg. Sites. tions. 



Total 4.111 



2.576 



44.105 



1,657 



955 



17,443 
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Table No. 8. 

Inspection of Buildings in Course of Construction and Sites of Projected Buildings in 

Brooklyn and Queens. 

1916. 







Brooklyn. 




r 

In Course 
of Const. 


Queens. 

A. 

Projected 
Rldg. Sites. 






r 

In Course 
of Const. 


Projected 
Bldg. Sites. 


^ 
Inspec- 
tions. 


Inspec- 
tions. 


Total... 


■ ■ • . HjU^i 1 


2,750 


52,256 


1,672 


1,427 


17.094 



These inspections cover soil examinations, to note whether conditions 
warrant the dampproofing of cellar walls and floors. There are very few 
buildings in the Boroughs of Brooklyn or Queens that require this precau- 
tion ; the nature of the soil being gravel, sand or loam, and the majority are 
well above high water level. 

In both boroughs a re-survey is required when the first tier of beams 
is laid, to show the size of building, yards and courts and the height of the 
cellar ceiling above the curb level. This re-survey is checked by the district 
inspector and compared with the premises and plans. This practice enables 
the inspector, especially in the outlying districts, where there are no land- 
marks to guide him to accurately locate the metes and bounds of the yards 
and courts. 

The bulk of other work of the inspectors is on buildings in course of 
construction, and the inspection of projected sites. About 33 1/3 per cent 
of the inspections made are of projected sites, but the actual time consumed 
in making these inspections is very small in comparison with the time con- 
sumed on buildings actually in course of erection. 

Table No. 9. 

Data in Relation to New Building Violations, Boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens, 

Year 1915. 



Brooklyn. 


Queens. 


217 


71 


1,087 


172 






1,304 


243 






1,119 


189 


185 


54 






1,304 


243 






795 


148 


72 


7 


198 


17 


22 









Pending Dec. 31. 1914 
Filed during 1915.... 

Total .... 

Removed, 1915 

Pending Dec. 31, 1915 



Total 

Filed. 



Structural . . . 
Fire-escape . . 
Occupancy . . 
Miscellaneous 



Total 1,087 172 



/. 
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Table No. 10. 



Data in Relation to New Building Violations, Boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens, 

Year 1916. 



Brooklyn. Queens. 



Pending Dec. 31st, 1915 Ig5 54 

Filed during 1916 993 183 



Total 1,178 237 



Removed during 1916 942 185 

Pending Dec. 31st, 1916 236 52 



Total 1,178 237 

Filed. 



Structural . . . 
Fire-escapes . 
Occupancy . . . 
Miscellaneous 



547 


96 


148 


22 


172 


24 


126 


41 



Total 993 183 



The above tables show the number of violations filed and removed 
on buildings in course of erection in the Boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens 
for the years 1915 and 1916. Out of the total number of violations filed 
only 18 per cent, were for the occupancy of buildings prior to the issuance 
of a certificate, but, as a matter of fact, it is very rarely that a building 
is so occupied for more than five days, usually a few minor defects being all 
that is pending within that time. Practically all buildings erected are com- 
pleted and are fit for their safe occupation before being tenanted. 

About 64 per cent, of the violations filed are for structural defects. 
Where practicable, the inspector, instead of immediately filing a violation, 
calls the builder's attention to the violation of law, and gives him an oppor- 
tunity to remedy the defect. It is rarely necessary to file violations in such 
cases, as the subsequent visits usually find the defects remedied. 

BRONX NEW BUILDING BUREAU. 

The Borough of The Bronx diflFered from the others of the greater city 
in respect to its tenement houses in that, beginning the year 1915, the pro- 
portion of new law tenements was nearly equal to the old law ones, and 
comprised 50.4 per cent, of the total tenements in the borough, while those 
in Manhattan amounted to 12.45 per cent., Brooklyn 24.15 per cent., Queens 
63 per cent, and Richmond 5.67 per cent, of their respective totals. Of the 
total new law tenements in the city, Bronx has 20.05 per cent., Manhattan 
20.75 per cent., Brooklyn 45.75 per cent.. Queens 13.37 per cent., Richmond 
nearly .0001 per cent. 
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Plans were filed for new buildings in The Bronx as follows: 

Plans. Bldgs. Apts. Rooms. Est. Cost 



During 1915 310 514 12,070 46,972 $26,677,250 00 

During 1916 141 225 5,593 21,750 11,301,500 00 

During 1902-14 3,576 6,575 113,731 223.381,701 00 



Total 4,027 7,314 131,394 $261,360,451 00 



Of the plans filed for new buildings up to January 1, 1917, those of 
1915 were nearly 7,7 per cent., and in 1916, 3.5 per cent, of the total. Of 
the buildings included by said plans those of 1915 were 7.02 per cent., and 
of 1916 were 3.07 per cent, of the total. The average estimated cost per 
building during the years 1902 to 1914, inclusive, were $33,974, while 
for 1915 it was $46,064, and for 1916 $50,226, or 32 per cent, more per 
building during 1916 than those filed previous to 1915. 

Completed new law tenement buildings for which certificates were 
issued : 

Bldgs. Apts. Rooms. Est. Cost. 

During 1915 313 7,271 28.450 $14,065,000 00 

During 1916 300 7,220 28,072 14,581,500 00 

During 1902 to 1914 inc 4,968 87,971 (374,912) 173,175,580 00 



Total 5,581 102,462 431,434 $20r,822,080 00 

While the number of buildings for which plans were filed in 1916 was 
less than half of those filed in 1915, it will be seen from the above that 
more buildings were completed or partially so in 1916 than in 1915, as the 
buildings in course of construction at the beginning of each of these years 
were of the following amounts: 102 in 1915 and 168 in 1916, and 113 in 
1917. 

Of the completed new law tenements at the termination of 1916, those 
of 1915 formed 5.61 per cent, and of 1916, 5.37 per cent. The estimated 
cost of said completed buildings amounted for 1915 to 6.96 per cent, of the 
total and 7.22 per cent, for 1916. 

The estimated costs of completed buildings are much higher than in 
previous years, as, previous to 1915, the cost per building averaged $34,858. 
During 1915, the cost per building averaged $44,936, and in 1916, $48,605, 
or 28.3 per cent, greater than previous to 1915. 

This very appreciable increase in costs of tenement building, together 
with the uncertainties produced by the European war and the Mexican 
situation on the aflFairs of this country, had in The Bronx, as in the other 
boroughs, a very deterrent effect on those who might otherwise liave planned 
and carried out additional building operations. 
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Plans and Repair Slips filed for the alteration or repair of tenements, 
1915-1916, were as follows; 

Year. Plans. Eldgs. Est. Cost. 







Alt. Plans Filed. 




1915 


225 


252 


$131,725 00 


1916 


183 


219 


168.173 00 



Repair Slips Filed. 

1915 83 92 $7,225 00 

1916 104 111 10,933 00 



The influence of high prices for materials is also shown in the increase 
of estimated costs for alterations filed in 1916, though less in number than 
1915. In 1916, though the number of repairs was more, the average cost 
of each was 20 per cent, higher. Part of this increase, however, is due to 
the fact that more extensive repairs are done under repair slip applications 
than formerly. 

The personnel of the New Building Bureau during 1915 and 1916 con- 
sisted of a Chief Inspector, a public Plan Consultant and Reviewer of 
Plans, three Plan Examiners, Final Inspector, Supervising Inspector and 
four Field Inspectors, two Third Grade Clerks and two First Grade Clerks. 
On January 1, 1916, former Chief Inspector Charles E. Jones became Super- 
intendent of The Bronx office instead of James F. Meehan, resigned. The 
duties of the Chief Inspector of the Old Building Bureau were then assigned 
to the Chief Inspector of the New Building Bureau and the two positions 
combined. 

As the volume of plan examining work varied considerably at times, the 
services of a Plan Examiner were applied to a similar work in connection 
with the statistics in relation to apartments, rooms, etc., which had not 
been made up as the years progressed and are now essential for suflFicient 
information expected from the Department. 

Four inspectors have also been transferred to or from the Old Building 
Bureau, as the New Building work decreased or increased, and to the Final 
Division, as that work increased at times beyond the capacity of the Final 
Inspector to take care of same. 

In accordance with the usual practice, a reassignment of inspectors to 
districts was made on May 1, 1915. 

The total number of inspections during the year (including final 
inspections) was 11,696 in 1915, which, with an average of 180 buildings in 
course of construction for the year, would be equal to 64 inspections per 
building. 

In 1916 the average number of buildings in course of construction was 
185 and the total inspections 12,684, or 68 inspections per building. 
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The prevailing type of buildings erected are those with 50 feet or over, 
but less than 75 feet in width, brick, five stories in height, of the walk-up 
type, and containing 21 apartments, of four apartments per floor in 1915, 
and five in 1916, and of four rooms per apartment. 

The maximum and minimum widths of building are one of 163 feet 
6 inches and one of less than 24 feet 6 inches. One building erected in 1915 
was provided with an elevator and one with 71 apartments. 

The greatest number of buildings was erected in District No. 4, situated 
between Webster Avenue and the Bronx River, extending from 170th 

• 

Street to Fordham Road. 
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OLD BUILDING BUREAUS. 

It is, of course, evident that the greater part of the activities of the 
Tenement House Department are based upon the reports rendered by its 
inspectors. There are 207 of those inspectors, of whom 181 are in the 
Old Building Bureaus, so that by far the greater volume of work performed 
by the department must be in connection with^ " old buildings," i, e., tene- 
ments already occupied. In a general way, therefore, many of the tables 
which make up the latter part of this report are reflections of old building 
activities. In most instances the tables are self explanatory and no comment 
is necessary. 

During 1915 the most noteworthy thing in connection with the Old 
Building work was a " census." It has been the practice of the department 
•to take a census at about five-year intervals, the last previous one having been 
taken in 1909. A census differs from even the most complete cycle that the 
department makes, in that it involves a visit to every building in all five 
boroughs (non-tenements included). The purpose of this is to check up 
the records that the department already has of existing tenements, but more 
especially to detect all cases of illegal conversion. This is a condition against 
which the department has constantly to be on its guard, because buildings 
illegally converted usually lack not only adequate light, ventilation and 
toilets, but also lack adequate fire-escapes, thus unduly increasing the hazard 
not only to health but of life itself. While many instances are discovered 
through complaints or through the routine work of the inspectors, it is 
obvious that only a census will give the department complete information 
for the entire city. The results of this census are reflected in the tables 
for 1915 and 1916. 

During the early part of 1916 the department was engaged upon a C-I 
(current inspection) cycle. For this purpose a new card was designed, 
which covered practically every conceivable condition in a tenement house. 
It was the purpose of this card to leave nothing to the discretion of the 
inspector, but to place before him a complete list of everything for which he 
should look. The results obtained by this cycle were extremely satisfactory, 
and the department expects to have a similar cycle at least once each year. 

During the winters of 1915-1916 and 1916-1917 the department loaned 
the Street Cleaning Department its inspectors on the occasion of practically 
every snow storm, to assist in the emergency removal of snow. For the 
winter of 1915-1916 the total time thus spent by the inspectors of this 
department was equivalent to more than the entire time of five men for one 
year. The department also loaned practically all of its inspectors on two 
occasions to assist the United States Government on a census of unemployed 
in New York City. Each period consumed about a week and the first was 
taken in February of 1915, the second in August, 1915. 
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The detailed reports of the three Old Building Bureaus follow : 

Old Building Bureau, Borough of Manhattan. 

Activities for Year 1915. 

General Field Work. 



Kind of Work. Manhattan. Richmond. Total. 

Complaints reported on 24,876 54 24,930 

" I " cards made 423 4 427 

"B " cards made 243 .... 243 

"By" cards made 36 .... 36 

" F. S." cards made 70 • 1 71 

" S " cards made (Form 1008) 21,441 139 21,580 

Fire cards made 590 590 

O & A cards made 156 156 

Progress Cards reported on 13,578 260 13,838 

Finals on Alt. Plans 2,023 40 2,063 

Forms 159 1,804 .... 1,804 

Items filed 12,190 690 12,880 



Cycle Inspections. 

"U" Cards... Started Jan. 4 Finished Aug. 2 Total 43,275 

Census Started Jan. 4 Finished May 1 Houses visited 90,825 

A & R Cards. . Started Apr. 6 Finished May 14 Total 253 

Dark Rooms.. Started Dec. 6 Finished Dec. 6 {^^;,^;<>^™^^;; ;;;;;;; ^ f^ 

Reinspection . . Started Jan. 4 Finished June 7 Total 27,707 

Reinspection . . Started June 8 Finished Oct. 10 Total 43,647 

Reinspection . . Started Oct. 19 Stopped Nov. 23. Serial No. carried on Specials 

to Dec. 31 19,846 

Hall Lighting. . Started Nov. 22 to Dec. 31 Total 15,401 

Moral Suasion Squad (Organized October 25). 

Oct. 25 'Dec. 31 — 6,050 visits — 1,569 Reinspections turned in. 
Nov. 1 138 tenements cleared of fire-escape encumbrances. 

Night Lighting Inspections. 

Mar. 19 Houses visited, 5,064 — Viols. Filed, 451. 
Mar. 26 Houses visited, 352 — Viols. Filed, 70. 
Oct. 15 Houses visited, 3,594 — Viols. Filed, 504. 
Vacation Cases prepared, Certificates prepared, signed, and forwarded to 

Legal Bureau 49 

Forms 1048 — Court Reports made 901 

Forms 250 — For Civil Action made 785 

Special " S Card " Reports by Vacation Squad 623 

Inspections made by Vacation Inspectors to testify as to arrangement and 

occupancy of buildings for Police Department 351 

Two (2) Inspectors detailed to handle Night Court Cases from March 16 

to December 14. 

Inspections made 1,149 

Time spent in Court on Department Cases hrs. 1.234 

Time spent in Night Court by Vacation Inspectors, exclusive of two (2) 

men detailed to this work, from January 1 to March 13 hrs. 420 

Illegal Occupancy Viols, filed 336 

Cases Cancelled (House Demolished and Conversions) 650 

Census of Unemployed. 

Feb. 8-9 Families Visited 21.480 

Aug. 23 Families Visited 21,696 
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Distribution. 



Aug. 13 5,000 Leaflets for Health Dept. on " How to Make Fly-Traps.' 

Sept. 8-21 55,000 Leaflets for Health Dept. on " How to Prevent Mosquito Breeding." 

Oct. 6-19 56,000 Circular Letters for Fire Dept, on " How to Prevent Fires." 

Assignments to Other Bureaus and Departments. 

Feb. 10 54 Inspectors to Bronx Office for Unemployed Census. 

Feb. 11 54 Inspectors to Brooklyn Office for Unemployed Census. 

Aug. 24 65 Inspectors to Bronx Office for Unemployed Census. 

Aug. 25 65 Inspectors to Brooklyn Office for Unemployed Census. 

Feb. 3-9 28 Inspectors to D. S. C. for Snow Removal. 

Mar. 7-11 20 Inspectors to D. S. C. for Snow Removal. 

Apr. 4-6 24 Inspectors to D. S. C. for Snow Removal. 

Dec. 14-24 32 Inspectors to D. S. C. for Snow Removal. 

Police Squad in Department Since June 7. 

Summonses served 193 

Arrests made 3 

** S cards " (1006) and Reinspections reported on 2,421 

Personal Service 86 

Diagrams made for Legal Bureau 656 

Old Building Bureau, Borough of Manhattan. 
Activities for Year 1916. 

General Field Work. 



Kind of Work. Manhattan. Richmond. Total. 

Complaints 24.210 15 24,225 

" I " Cards made 163 3 166 

•• B " Cards made 74 .... 74 

" BY " Cards made 15 .... 15 

" F. S." Cards made 7 .... 7 

" S " Cards made (Form 1008) 17,638 309 17,947 

Fire Cards made 496 496 

Use Cards made 7,708 .... 7,706 

C. I. Cards made 2.018 103 2,121 

Progress Cards reported on 4,789 100 4,889 

Hall Lighting Cards reported on 35,452 35,452 

Finals on Alt. Plans 590 23 613 

Forms 159 .' 2.264 .... 2,264 

Items filed 32.122 642 32.764 

Total Reinspections on Pending Items 163,948 

Other Inspections 374,856 

Items Dismissed 360,249 

Illegal Conversions — Violations filed 178 

Cases Cancelled (House Demolished and Conversion to N. A. T.) 492 

Police Squad. 

Summonses served 633 

Arrests made 455 

Diagrams made for Legal Bureau 89 

Night Lighting— Total Visits, 3,980. 

Apr. 3 Houses Visited 3.401 

July 28 Houses Visited 139 

Aug. 4 Houses Visited 113 

Aug. 11 Houses Visited 149 

Sept. 8 Houses Visited 85 

Sept. 15 Houses Visited 38 

Sept. 22 Houses Visited 45 

Sept 29 Houses Visited 10 

3,980 
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Court Squad. 

Vacation Cases Prepared. 

For general unsanitary conditions 21 

For lack of proper fire-egress 12 

For illegal occupancy 43 

Total 76 

Vacation Certificates prepared 68 

Inspections made ( 1036 Forms) 5,265 

Reports made on Cases handled in Police Court (1048 Forms) 1,127 

Reports on Cases prepared for Court Proceedings (250-S-Card) 314 

Hours spent in Police Court on Department Cases 1,095^ 

Hours spent in Corporation Counsel's Office and in Legal Bureau, preparing 

Court papers (Record from March 11th) 6S4]/2 

Alteration Plans 27 

Finals made on Alteration Plans 13 

" I " Cards made or verified 37 

** B " Cards made or verified 36 

F. S. Cards made 5 

" S " Cards made 1.234 

C. I. Cards made 378 

O & A Cards made 151 

Summons issued in Municipal Term Court (beginning March 1st) 470 

Overcrowding and Illegal Conversions. 

March 27th, Canvass for Overcrowding and Illegal Conversions. 

Kreischerville, Port Richmond, 

Linoleumville, Rossville. 
Mariners Harbor, 

Visits made — 550. 

Jan. 3-8 Distributing 10.000 FIRE DON'TS. 

INFANTILE PARALYSIS Houses Visited 2.393 

Report of the Old Building Bureau, Brooklyn, 1915. 

On January 2, 1915, the Brooklyn office began a census inspection in 
Brooklyn and Queens, for the purpose of classifying all buildings not on 
record in this department as tenements, but more particularly for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the number of buildings in these boroughs occupied 
illegally as tenements. The inspection was made according to the block 
system, and in connection with it was made a Sanitary or " U " card inspec- 
tion of all tenements. 

These inspections were completed in the latter part of October, 1915, 
and in the ten months that elapsed between January 2 and this date, 133,108 
buildings in Brooklyn, and 21,227 in Queens were inspected and classified. 
These numbers are exclusive of the 45,619 tenements in Brooklyn, and 
5,112 in Queens, where " U " cards were applied. 

As a result of the Sanitary inspection 23,573 violations were reported 
in Brooklyn, and 996 in Queens, while the classification and inspection of 
buildings other than tenements resulted in the reporting of violations for 
illegal occupancy against 2,939 buildings in Brooklyn and 269 in Queens. 

During the year 1915, 9,666 complaints were investigated in Brooklyn 
and 785 in Queens. These investigations resulted in the reporting of 324 
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violations in the latter borough, and 3,453 in the former. In all other cases 
the inspectors reported that there was no action necessary by this depart- 
ment, as the cause of complaint had been removed, or there had been no 
basis originally, or the department had no jurisdiction over the matter or 
thing complained of. In this latter case, the complaints were referred by 
the Executive Division to the proper Department or Bureau. 

In Brooklyn, during 1915, 131,777 inspections were made on pending 
items and 10,038 such inspections in Queens. These figures do not include 
10,121 Brooklyn and 540 Queens progress reports made during the year in 
connection with alteration work in tenements, nor 1,621 inspections made on 
October 22, 1915, when the public halls of this number of buildings were 
inspected in order to determine to what extent the provisions of section 76 
of the Tenement House Law were being carried out. 

On November 20, 1915, what was known as a lighting fixture Cycle was 
started in this borough, and as this was not completed until the 26th of 
February, 1916, it is safe to say that about two-fifths of the work of inspect- 
ing the 53,000 tenements in Brooklyn and Queens must be credited to 1915. 
The above are the principal matters that the Old Building Bureau, Brooklyn, 
was interested in during that year. 

Old Building Bureau, Brooklyn, 1916. 

The beginning of the year 1916 found the inspectors of the Old Building 
Bureau working on what was termed the Fixture Cycle. Its object was to 
ascertain the number of tenements that then existed where compliance with 
the provisions of section 76 of the Tenement House Law was not possible 
because of lack of proper lighting facilities in public halls. This inspection 
was begun on November 20th, and completed February 26th. It developed 
the fact that there were in the Borough of Brooklyn 15,693 tenements the 
halls of which were not provided with the necessary fixtures to make com- 
pliance with the provisions of section 76 possible. In Queens the number 
was 1,157. The number of tenements inspected during the progress of this 
cycle was 45,301. 

During the early part of 1916 there were several heavy snow falls, and 
a large percentage of the inspection force of the Old Building Bureau was 
temporarily detailed to the Street Cleaning Department to aid in the removal 
of the snow from the City's streets. Including the snow falls in January, 
Febniary, March and April, as well as that in December, 1916, the total 
number of our inspectors engaged in snow removal work was equal to a 
force of 20 men for 29 days. 

The C. I. cycle started in Brooklyn April 24th, and continued without 
serious interruption until June 29th. Then the epidemic of Infantile 
Paralysis developed, and the C. I. card work became a secondary considera- 
tion. All that could be done was to take care of such current work as was 
absolutely necessary, the rest of the efforts being directed to the inspection 
of the public parts of tenements in the districts in which the epidemic was 
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prevalent. This work was continued until October 16th. During the period 
between June 29th and this date inspections were made of the public halls, 
cellars, yards, courts and areas of the tenements in 2,054 blocks in the 
affected districts of Brooklyn. The actual number of tenement premises 
inspected in Brooklyn was 26,666. In Queens inspections were made of 180 
tenements in which the disease had actually occurred, in only about 16 per 
cent, of which it was found necessary to take any action whatever. In only 
4,172 out of the number above given did the inspectors find it necessary to 
give cleaning orders to owner or janitor, and with very few exceptions, 
these orders were promptly obeyed. Janitors and owners seemed to be very 
much alive to the necessity of co-operating as far as they could with the 
Department, and as a consequence no violations were reported in connec- 
tion with this work, and in not more than a half dozen cases did the in- 
spectors find it necessary to resort to the Police Court to compel compliance. 

During the last mofith or so of this work, the C. I. card inspection was 
again resumed, and it is being continued up to the present. The weekly 
report dated December 30th shows that 20,666 of these cards have been 
applied in Brooklyn, and 1,991 in Queens. 

On November 15th the Use card began to be applied in this borough. 
Realizing that this was to be a permanent and important record, five in- 
spectors were selected to start the work. This number was gradually in- 
creased until there are now 13 men doing Use Card work alone. Up to the 
present about 6,500 cards have been completed. The men are doing well in 
residential districts, but the work is comparatively slow in business dis- 
tricts, especially in districts where parts of the upper stories are likely to 
be used for business. 

During the fall a census was made of bakeries and confectioneries, 
and in the early part of the year an inspection of the tenement districts along 
the river front, in order to ascertain positively to what extent section 111 
of the Tenement House Law was being violated. 

Number of blocks inspected 217 

Ntunber of houses found where evidences of overcrowding were found 90 
Number of actual cases 9 

During 1916, 11,029 complaints were investigated, 9,969 of which were 
from Brooklyn and 1,060 from Queens. Of the number from the latter 
borough, it was necessary to report violations in 296 cases. In 98 instances 
the complaints were without basis, and in all other cases the cause of com- 
plaint was either removed or the Department had no jurisdiction, and 
referred the complaint to the proper Department. 

Of the Brooklyn complaints, 3,386 covered such conditions that viola- 
tions were necessary, 1,781 were upon investigation found without basis, 
and in the remainder the original cause of complaint was removed, or the 
premises was not a tenement. In all cases where the condition complained 
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of existed and the Department had no jurisdiction, the complaint was 
referred to the proper Department. 

During the nights of March 3d, 24th and 31st, as well as of April 22d, 
night inspections of the public halls of tenements were made in various 
sections of the borough. On the night of March 3d, the lighting of public 
halls was inspected in 408 tenements; on the night of March 24th, in 1,042 
tenements; on the night of March 31st, in 1,104 tenements; and on the 
night of April 22d, in 825 tenements. 

During the month of October, the 3,671 fonns " Notice to Tenants " 
were introduced in this borough, and the result up to date is ample justifica- 
tion for their introduction. At the time of their introduction, they were put 
into the hands of three inspectors, but since that time books containing these 
forms have been given to the supervisors so that they may use them when 
the necessity, or opportunity, presents itself. In every case, with the excep- 
tion of two, where a notice had been served on a tenant, an inspection made 
ten days later showed that the condition necessitating the order had been 
remedied. 

Old Building Bureau, Bronx, 1915. 

The activities of the Old Building Bureau, Bronx Office, for the year 
1915 necessitated 65,377 inspections on tenement property. The origin of 
these inspections emanated from original investigation of specific complaints 
made to the Tenement House Department, alterations to tenement houses 
and special cycles of investigation in application of the Tenement House 
Law to tenement properties. As a result 4,568 violations were reported. 

There were 1,298 specific complaints investigated ; 2,362 progress in- 
spections were necessary prior to the completion of 100 alterations ; 8,968 
reinspections on pending violations ; a " U " card or " Unsanitary Cycle " 
was instituted in conformity with section 1344-A of the Charter; 9,707 
tenement houses were thoroughly inspected and all unsanitary conditions 
reported were vigorously prosecuted until same were finally remedied. 

The matter of hall lighting in tenement houses, before and after 10 
P. M., as specified in section -76 of the Tenement House Law, received 
urgent attention and vigorous" action taken thereupon. During the course of 
three cycles 3,163 tenement houses were inspected, resulting in the reporting 
of 350 violations. 

Many small buildings in the Borough of The Bronx were found illegally 
occupied. It was found necessary, in order to ascertain the exact condition, 
to institute a census cycle. 34,279 buildings were inspected and 200 viola-, 
tions were reported on said conditions. 

The encumbering of fire-escapes received special attention. About 1,000 
tenements were visited, and tenants instructed regarding the law. Other 
conditions, i. e., the accumulation of nibbish and general conditions of 
neglect, caused by failure of the performance of janitors' duties, were also 
attended to. 
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The uniformed force of the Bronx office was called upon to perform 
additional duties other than those prescribed by the Tenement House De- 
partment. On February 10, 1915, 108 inspectors from the various City 
departments assembled at the Bronx office on an " Unemployed Census " 
cycle, instituted by the U. S. government to determine the number of people 
out of employment. On November 2, 1915, five inspectors volunteered their 
services to the Police Department to help extinguish street fires, and one 
inspector was engaged in the capacity of a foreman in the Department of 
Street Cleaning during heavy snow storms. 

There were about 80 Magistrates' Court cases tried, the Department 
being unable to compel compliance with orders issued without the aid of 
the Court. 

Although the majority of existing tenements in the Borough of The 
Bronx are classed in the category of New Law Tenements and are of neces- 
sity in a good sanitary and structural condition, yet there exists certain sec- 
tions in which the buildings require frequent special attention. 

Old Building Bureau, Bronx, 1916. 

The field inspection in the Borough of The Bronx, for the year 1916, 
was carried out by 1 Chief Inspector, 1 Supervising Inspector, and 11 
Inspectors. 

There were 31,506 inspections made, on which 5,409 vidations were 
reported, which included sanitary and structural conditions in violation of 
law. 3 night-lighting cycles, covering 1,667 tenements, were held in search 
of violations of section 76 of the Tenement House Law, and resulted in the 
reporting of 184 violations for dark halls after 10 P. M. 

The complaint work during the summer months, July 5th to October 
1st, was unusually heavy, owing to the prevalence of " Infantile Paralysis." 
1,544 complaints were investigated. The conditions found in the major 
portion of these complaints were handled through personal effort on the part 
of the inspectorial force, and resulted in the remedying of the conditions in a 
satisfactory manner, without the reporting of violations. Owing to the fact 
that the vacation period was commenced, it required special effort and longer 
hours of work for the uniformed force. The results were most gratifying. 

Alterations on existing tenement properties, owing to the removal of 
street, encroachments, etc., were heavy during the year 1916 — ^229 final in- 
spections on such conditions were made. In most cases basement and cellar 
rooms were affected, as well as fire-escape egress. 

The subject-matter of numerous complaints received at the Bronx office 
indicated that the owners of tenement properties desired to alter parts of 
tenements to suit the wishes of tenants, without the permission of this De-^ 
partment, which in many cases affected the fire-escape egress. As a result,, 
a cycle of local origin, known as the Illegal Apartment Cycle, was in- 
augurated, and in the year 1916, 4,166 premises were visited. Many unusual 
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conditions of subdivision of apartments were found, also many cases where 
fireproof doors were not self-closing. This cycle has not been completed, 
owing to the institution of a general sanitary inspection on C. I. cards. 
The C. I. card, being of composite character, generally speaking, the illegal 
occupancy cycle was temporarily suspended 

Encumbered fire-escapes, where found, received departmental attention 
an every visit of an Inspector to a tenement house. It was found necessary, 
however, in the Brook and Qaremont Parkway section, to .detail five men 
for four days, to remove encumbrances and instruct tenants regarding this 
dangerous practice. In some cases the head of the family was notified by 
letter that his family was a persistent violator of the law. In this manner 
the condition of encumbered fire-escapes, in the above section, materially 
improved. 

There were many fires in tenement houses during the year 1916. Two 
deaths occurred, in each case a child who had been left alone. Six people 
were injured, but subsequently recovered. 

In regard to compliance with orders issued by the Tenement House 
Department, it was found necessary, in some cases, to invoke the aid of the 
Magistrate's Court ; 87 summons were procured, affecting 82 premises, and 
resulting in two owners being confined in the Tombs Prison, for two and 
three days, respectively; two fines were paid, amounting to $30. The re- 
maining cases were dismissed by the presiding Magistrate, without penalty, 
the defendants having complied with the law. 

The " Zoning Resolution " being in effect, the " Use Card " cycle neces- 
sitated the visiting of 9,448 tenements to determine the use erf the buildings. 

The matter of individual responsibility, i. e,, unsanitary conditions 
created by tenants in their homes, suggested the use of the Departmental 
Summons Book, which received a trial in a congested section. This type of 
inspection has much merit, and its use will materially change the unsanitary 
and careless methods in numerous households. 

The work of the field force in the Borough of The Bronx shows much 
improvement, both in quality and quantity, and all tenement properties show 
the result of the application of the Tenement House Law, and co-ordination 
between owners and the Tenement House Department of the Bronx. 

In comparing the work of the years 1915 and 1916, respectively, the 
number of inspections made in 1915 is more than double the number in 1916. 
This condition is the result of the census cycle whereby every building, 
whether tenement or non-tenement, was visited — also the enctunbering of 
fire-escapes was of momentary importance during 1915. The small ntunber 
of fire-«scapes encumbered during 1916 proved conclusively the merit of the 
vigorovj^ application of the field force to this kind of work. 
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Number of hispections and Reinspections Made by the Inspection Force of the Borough 

of The Bronx, During the Years 1915 and 1916. 



1915. 1916. 



New Buildings. 

Soil examinations made 244 146 

Exterior measurements made 572 369 

Interior measurements made 870 859 

Progress Reports made 6,993 7,690 

Reinspections made 468 1,042 

Certificates reported on 370 373 

F Card inspections 895 839 

Inspections, Final Division i;284 1,366 

Total Inspections New Buildings and Final 11,696 12,684 

Old Buildings. 

Reinspections 8,968 11,100 

Complaints 1,298 4.621 

U Cards (Premises Visited) 9,707 

Progress Cards 2,362 2,472 

Finals 100 229 

"T'CardsjNew 152 67 

(Vcr 212 189 

*' B " Cards ( New 90 5 

(Ver. 195 78 

Misc. " S " Cards 2,625 4,166 

Sp. FE Egress Cycle (Premises Visited) 1,893 

Census Cycle (Premises Visited) 34,279* 

" A and R" Cards 236 282 

" O and A " Cards 14 209 

"By" Cards Ver 9 2 

Fire Cards 62 64 

Night Lightin^r Cycles (Premises Visited).. 3,163 1,6^7 

Affidavits Verified 12 3 

Illegal Occupancy Cycle 4,522 

C I. Cycle 2,291 

Ovcrcrowdinjjr Cards 9 

Use Card Cycle 9,448 

Summons Cases 82 



Totals, Old Building Bureau 65,377 41 ,506 

Totals, Both Bureaus 77.073 54,190 

' 



♦A census cycle includes visits to non-tenements as well as to tenements. The 
fact that there was no census in 1916 accounts for the difference between the totals 
for that year and the previous year. 
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" FOR YOU." 

For a number of years the Tenement House Department has felt the 
necessity for educational work in the elements of sanitation and cleanliness. 
The effect of such instruction would be not only to simplify the duties of the 
inspection force of the Tenement House Department, as the tenement 
houses in which the people receiving the instructions lived would thus be 
kept in better condition ; but also, because of improved conditions in sanita- 
tion and cleanliness, to cause a reduction in the amount of ill health and sick- 
ness. Accordingly, therefore, in 1914 the department, in conjunction with 
the Tenement House Committee of the Charity Organization Society pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled " For You." This pamphlet was intended to 
impress upon the tenants in the more congested districts of the City the fact 
that light clean rooms, with plenty of fresh air day and night, would help to 
keep them well, thus reducing the risk of illness wijth its attendant loss of 
pay, possible loss of jobs and the expenses of doctors' and undertakers' bills. 

The booklet is purposely printed in large type, and is plentifully illus- 
trated in order that it may appeal even to the people whose knowledge of 
the English language is limited or non-existent. 

There have been three editions of this pamphlet. The latest edition 
consists of 100,000 copies, is issued by the Tenement House Department and 
the Tenement House Committee, and is published in co-operation with the 
Police Department, Fire Department, Department of Health, Department of 
Street Cleaning, and Department of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity. 

Several of the women inspectors of the Tenement House Department 
have been detailed to the work of instruction and have distributed the 
pamphlet under the supervision of the First Deputy Commissioner. Up to 
the present time, this teaching has been undertaken only in the most con- 
gested districts of the upper and lower east side and in the Italian district 
between Spring and Canal Streets, the Bowery and Broadway. 

During the poliomyelitis epidemic in 1916, the work of the " For You " 
squad was confined to houses where cases of the disease were reported from 
the Department of Health. Five hundred and ten such houses were visited 
by them and a most gratifying response given to their efforts. In addition 
to this educational work, the inspectors report to the Deputy Commissioner 
dangerous and unsanitary conditions, or structural violations of the law, 
also all cases of illness or destitution which need to be brought to the atten- 
tion of the proper authorities. A reinspection cycle covering some blocks 
where instruction had been previously given was made in October, 1916, 
and the conditions were found to be greatly improved. Many of the tenants 
were still in possession of the little booklet which was being kept for 
reference. 

The work has been very encouraging. Not alone has it resulted in 
improved conditions in the City — ^in some instances the public schools of the 
City have taken the booklet up and arc using it as a text book — ^but the 
knowledge of the booklet has spread so that calls are received for it from 
all parts of the country. On the whole, therefore, the results obtained 
would justify an extension of this particular activity of the Department. 
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"MODEL TENEMENTS." 
A Brief Account of Model Tenements — Borough of Manhattan. 

Notwithstanding the steady improvement of our tenement conditions 
by means of municipal regulation, it is only proper that due recognition and 
commendation be extended those private individuals or societies who have 
made worthy efforts in further encouraging the movement by erecting 
" Model Tenements " throughout the City. In comparison with the other 
boroughs their erection has been most extensive in Manhattan, owing 
obviously to its large number of congested districts, taller tenements, and 
greater density of population. They are not officially designated as Model 
Tenements, but are so called by their owners, as the abject of their erection 
is to provide clean, decent, well-ventilated and safe homes, usually in poor 
and congested districts at the lowest possible rentals. Public spirited indi- 
viduals and societies philanthropically inclined have erected about twenty 
(20) of these groups, with the double purpose of practically solving the 
problem of the best possible disposition of light and ventilation and demon- 
strating that thoroughly sanitary and desirable accommodations could be 
provided at moderate rentals and yet yield a fair return on capital invested. 

Notable among these tenements are the eighteen (18) groups enume- 
rated in the following table, comprising eighty-six (86) buildings; thirteen 
(13) of these groups are New Law Tenements, three (3) are Old Law Tene- 
ments and two (2) are composed of both Old and New Law Houses. While 
affording much better accommodations and conveniences such as baths, 
steam heat, hot water, telephones, nurseries, roof gardens, laundries, drying 
rooms, etc. their rentals are practically the same, and in some instances 
somewhat lower than many other tenements in the same section. These 
rentals are usually payable weekly, ranging from $1 to $L90 per room per 
week for apartments of 1, 2, 3 and 4 rooms. They are all scientifically 
managed, have few vacancies and very often have large waiting lists. Three 
of these buildings are seven stories in height and the balance are of six 
stories. 

The largest group is the Avenue A Estate of the City and Suburban 
Homes Company, covering the entire square block (204 feet by 736 feet) on 
78th, 79th Streets, Avenue A and East River. There are seventeen (17) 
New Law Tenements in this group erected between the years 1901 and 1913, 
containing 1,257 apartments. There are continuous connecting yards and 
courts at the center of the building, and the newest house at 79th Street and 
East River has fireproof outside stairs. 

Four of the City and Suburban Homes Model Tenements are located in 
the " San Juan Hill '* section of the City, providing accommodations for 
respectable colored families only. They consist of two groups, running 
through from street to street. One group consists of the Tuskegee, at Nos. 
213-15 West 62d Street, and the Hampton, at Nos. 210-18 West 63d Street. 
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The other group consists of the Phipps Houses Nos. 2 and 3, located at Nos. 
235-47 West 63d Street, and at Nos. 234-48 West 64th Street. They were 
erected in 1907 and 1908 and 1912 respectively, and consist of six tenements, 
having a total of 348 apartments. 

Another group is known as the Vanderbilt East River Homes, com- 
posed of four tenements, located at Nos. 509-23 East 77th Street and Nos. 
508-22 East 78th Street. They occupy an entire block front at the east 
facing John Jay Park, are close to the East River, of fireproof construction 
and have fireproof outside stairs leading to all apartments. Quarters are 
provided for persons afflicted with tuberculosis; there are iron and tile 
balconies provided for all street apartments for outdoor living and sleeping 
purposes, covered pavilions on the roof, and a Clinic for treating patients. 
Practically all of the windows are composed of three sashes, thus permitting 
them to open from the floor level. They were completed in 1912 and contain 
382 apartments. 

There are two groups of houses, known as the " Open Stair Tenements," 
the John Jay dwellings at Nos. 502-20 East 77th Street and the Hartley, at 
Nos. 525-31 West 47th Street, both owned by the Open Stair Tenement 
Company. Each building has four stacks of outside fireproof stairs, which 
give access to all apartments, and also take the place of the fire-escapes and 
inner stairs. 

There are two Model Tenements located in the middle east side section 
of the City, that were completed in February, 1907 ; they are known as the 
Phipps Houses, No. 1, at Nos. 325-335 East 31st street, and the DeForest, 
at Nos. 203-5 East 27th Street. The Phipps House No. 1 is a six-story 
fireproof structure divided into three separate buildings, containing 142 
apartments. Four courts and yard are so situated as to provide excellent 
light and ventilation for all rooms. Additional features are shower baths 
and covered playgrounds on the roof, where Band Concerts are furnished 
during the summer. 

One of the most recent Model Tenements is the " Emerson," located at 
No. 746 11th Avenue, corner 53d Street, opposite DeWitt Clinton Park. It 
is a seven (7) story fireproof structure, completed in July, 1915, and contains 
62 apartments. Among other features are a day nursery, a special store- 
room for baby carriages, a steam drying room in the basement, a shower and 
bath equipment for the service of all the tenants, a model food store and 
two very attractive summer shelters on the roof. One model apartment also 
maintains classes in cooking, dressmaking, and other forms of domestic 
economy. 

This in brief is a detailed description of the principal Model Tenements, 
a complete list of which follows : 
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"Model" Tenements in Manhattan. 



This list is published in response to requests for locations of some of the buildings 
popularly known under the above title. 



Premises. 



Title. 



Year 
Bldgs. Completed. Height. Apts. Rooms. 



203-5 E. 27th St 

325-335 E. 3 Ist St 

500-12 W. 42d St 

505-15 W. 4l8t St. (567-9 

10th Ave.) 

525-31 W. 47th St 

506-16 W. 47th St 

541-5 W. 49th St 

746 11th Ave. (556 W. 

53d St.).. 

213-15 W. 62d St 

210-18 W. 63d St 

235-47 W. 63d St 

234-48 W. 64th St 

217-33 W. 68th St 

214-20 W. 69th St 

401-23 E. 64th St 

402-16 E. 65th St. (1168- 

1200 1st Ave.) 

429 E. 64th St., 430 E. 

65th St. (1193-1207 

Ave. A) 

415-19 E. 73d St 

502-20 E. 77th St 

509-23 E. 77th St., 508-22 
E. 78th St. (Cherokee 
Place)...: 

501-39 E. 78th St., 502-42 
E. 79th St., 1470-96 
Ave. A, Exterior St . . . 



DeForest 1 

Phipps Houses 3 

Flagg 

N. Y. Fireproof f 12 

Tenements. ..... J 

Hartley 1 

Model Fireproof 

Tenements 1 

Tri-Court 3 

Emerson 1 

Tuskegee 1 

Hampton 1 

Phipps Houses 4 

Phipps Houses 2 

Clark Estate \ q 

Clark Estate / 

Ist Ave. Est 13 

City and Suburban 

Houses 4 



City and Suburban 
nouses 

City and Suburban 
Houses 

John Jay Dwellings . 



1 

3 



Vanderbilt (East 
River Homes) 

City and Suburban 

nouses 

Ave. A Estate. 



17 



183-5 Sullivan St Mills... 

183-5 Thompson St 

441-3 W. 28th St Chelsea 



1 
1 
1 



1907 
1907 

1895 

1913 

1911 
1898 

1915 
1901 
1910 
1907-1908 
1912 

1898 

1900 

1906 

1915 

■ 1907 
1912-1913 

1912 



1901 
1906 
1905 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1912 
1913 
1900 
1908 
1916 



7 
6 



6 
6 

7 
6 
6 
6 
6 

6 

6 



6 
6 



6 
6 



52 
142 

610 

96 

132 

57 

62 

48 

128 

164 

184 

372 

869 



190 

96 

281' 



382 



1.257 



168 
432 

1,650 

314 

308 
160 

191 
140 
350 
472 
512 

1.100 

2,306 



522 

245 
861 



1,212 
3,090 



6 40 

7 54 
6 33 



117 
179 
114 



Note. — This list comprises 18 groups having 86 buildings containing 5,249 apart- 
ments and 14.443 rooms, that accommodate approximately 18,000 people. 
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While the conditions which have* resulted in the erection of " Model 
Tenements " in Manhattan do not exist to anywhere near the same extent in 
Brookl)m, the movement, however, actually started in that borough. Prob- 
ably the best-known tenements- in Brooklyn coming under the above classifi- 
cation are the following : 

"Model" Tenements in Brooklyn. 



Premises. 


Title. Buildings. Completed. 


Apartments. 


4 Columbia Place 

8-14 Columbia Place 

16-26 Columbia Place. . . 
28-34 Columbia Place . . . 

22-28 Joralemon St 

317 Furman St 


Riverside Building.. ] 
Riverside Building . . J 
Riverside Building . . 1 
Riverside Building . . ] 
Riverside Building . . 1 
Riverside Building . . 1 
Riverside Building . . 
Riverside Building . . 
Riverside Building . . 

Tower Building ] 

Tower Building .... ] 
Tower Building .... 1 
Tower Building .... 1 
Tower Building. ... ] 

Astral Flats 1 

Astral Flats 1 

Astral Flats 1 

Astral Flats 1 

Astral Flats 1 

Astral Flats 1 

1 


I Prior to 1902 
I Prior to 1902 
L Prior to 1902 
I Prior to 1902 
L Prior to 1902 
L Prior to 1902 
I Prior to 1902 
I Prior to 1902 
L Prior to 1902 
I Prior to 1902 
L Prior to 1902 
L Prior to 1902 
L Prior to 1902 
I Prior to 1902 
I Prior to 1902 
I Prior to 1902 
I Prior to 1902 
I Prior to 1902 
I Prior to 1902 
I Prior to 1902 

I In 1908 
I In 1908 
[ In 1916 


27 
32 
35 
34 
36 
35 


325 Furman St 


35 


333 Furman St 


35 


341-43 Furman St 

417-421 Hicks St 

423-9 Hicks St 


26 
22 
31 


433-5 Hicks St 


22 


136-42 Warren St 

129-35 Baltic St 

66-74 India St 


34 
34 
21 


76 India St 


24 


180-2 Franklin St 

184 Franklin St 


17 
20 


186 Franklin St 


21 


81-85 Java St 

1-9 Columbia St. (20-26 
Atlantic Ave.) 


11 
16 


11-15 Columbia St 1 


39 


172-176-Bond St 1 


16 




» 
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TENEMENT HOUSE FIRES— 1915-1916. 

Of the many problems connected with building in New York, none has 
received more attention in recent years than that of protection from fire. 
Each succeeding year now sees the enactment of laws dealing with this 
all important question in some form or other. That this should be the 
case is inevitable, because of the tall buildings and congested conditions 
resulting from the lack of proper regulation in former decades. The tene- 
ment houses naturally form a prolific source of danger from fire in the city. 
They constitute the homes of four million people, with all that this involves 
in the constant and frequently careless use of fire in the home activities. 
Records of the department indicate that in the Borough of Manhattan alone 
more than three thousand fires occur annually in tenement houses. In 1915 
a total of 3,234 tenement fires, or approximately one in every thirteen tene- 
ment houses in the borough, occurred in Manhattan, while in 1916, in the 
same borough, 3,032 occurred — ^the average again being one in every thirteen 
tenement houses in the borough. 

The magnitude of the task devolving upon the department, therefore, 
because of the constant vigilance necessary to safeguard the lives of the 
people living in tenement houses from fire may readily be understood. The 
duties resulting from the mere supervision of new work, such as proper 
fireproofing, fire-escapes and egress in new buildings and alterations, are 
in themselves very great. Compared, however, with the problem of main- 
taining existing conditions at a proper standard those duties are relatively 
small. There are in the city at the present time 104,753 tenement houses. 
Many of these are provided with several stacks of fire-escapes and almost 
all have at least one stack. Rapid deterioration of many of these fire- 
escapes, because painting was neglected at the proper time, is constantly 
going on. The smallest parts of the fire-escapes must, therefore, be carefully 
examined in order that the whole construction may not be rendered dan- 
gerous by rust. 

In addition to the inspection of fire-escapes there are numerous 
other matters involved in the necessary protection from fire. There is 
especially the need for constant inspection to detect illegal alterations. Many 
of these are of the most dangerous character. The department frequently 
finds, for instance, that apartments have been subdivided and no fire-escapes 
or other means of egress provided. Frequently, also, buildings that were 
never intended to be used as tenement houses are found to be occupied by 
a number of families, and without any adequate means of escape in case of 
fire. These and countless other dangerous conditions are constantly being 
created and must be carefully watched. Naturally, this results in a large 
number of orders by the department, some of them comparatively small in 
themselves, but, nevertheless, important in their proper bearing and always 
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carefully considered before issuance. In fact, statistics show that at least 
25 per cent, of the department's activities in the past six years have been 
confined to the matter of protection from fire. It is therefore evident that, 
w^bile many of the orders issued immediately after the organization of the 
department were called for by flagrant conditions found at the beginning of 
the department's work, there will always remain a great many dangerous 
conditions inherent in the structure of thousands of the old law tenements. 
The picture shown on page 60 illustrates better than words that which 
happens in a very large number of fires in the old law tenements, where a 
fire starting in the cellar goes practically unchecked through the entire stair 
hiall to the roof. Fortunately, this condition has been remedied in the case 
of the new law tenements. In the latter the stair halls are of fireproof 
construction and, in most of the buildings, are enclosed with brick walls 
and fireproof self-closing doors at all openings. These halls, stairs and doors 
have thoroughly stood the test. In no case have the fireproof doors given 
way. The picture on page 61 is a good representation of the way in which 
these doors and halls check the spread of fire and afford safe egress. 

While the records of Brooklyn tenement fires occurring in the years 
1912 and 1913 are incomplete, a table (p. 63) is here added showing, as far 
as the statistics are available, the number and nature of fires in tenement 
houses in the two largest boroughs during the past five years. 

It will be seen from these figures that the number of tenement fires in 
1912 was greater than in any of the succeeding years, the smallest number, 
moreover, having occurred in 1916. 

In both the new and old law tenements a large proportion of the fires 
occurring are considered trifling, not much of the building having been 
damaged. A peculiar phase of the matter is that during the past two years 
Brooklyn has had a comparatively large number of serious fires in new law 
tenements. The number of deaths in old law tenement fires in Manhattan 
during 1915 was 18, while in 1916 there were only 12. In Brooklyn during 
1915 there were 20 deaths in old law tenement fires, and in 1916 there 
were 14. No deaths due to the construction of the buildings have occurred 
in the new law tenement houses. 

; For purposes of comparison, a table (p. 63) is also added showing the 
pbint of origin of tenement house fires in Manhattan for the past five years. 
Only those fires which resulted in conditions requiring action upon the part 
o|F the department have been tabulated. 
\ As will be seen from the table, by far the larger number of the fires 
start in the apartments. In 1916, out of 496 fires where action was neces- 
sary, 233 started in the apartments. Similarly in 1915, out of 591 fires where 
action was necessary, 307 started in the apartments. In every year about 
25 per cent, of the fires started in the cellars. A considerable number 
start in the dumbwaiter shafts and in public halls. It should be noted also 
that although a large number of fires start in the stores, only a few result in 
serious damage to the building. 
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Tables are also added showing the most common causes, of tenement 
house fires in Manhattan and Brooklyn. Statistics for the past five years 
are given in the case of Manhattan. For the Borough of Brooklyn, how- 
ever, statistics are available for only four years. 

Table Showing Most Common Causes of Tenement Fires where Action was Necessary 

in Manhattan, 

Years. 

/ ' N 

Causes. 1912. 1913. 1914. 1915. 1916.Totols. 

Adjoining Premises 5d 10 21 20 6 \U 

Chimney Flue Obstr 7 4 11 

Gas Explosions 12 5 2 5 5 29 

Other Explosions 10 1 4 6 3 24 

Lighted Matches 28 9 3 31 3 74 

Lighted Candles 18 1 3 11 4 37 

Overheated Stoves (Coal, Oil) 17 3 

Defective Electric Wires 10 1 

Defective Chimneys 6 

Incendiary 10 4 

Oil Lamp Exploding, Overturning.. 7 2 

Careless Smokers 9 .... 

Gas Ignition 13 1 

Thawing Pipes '. 5 .... 2 7 

Hot Coal from Furnace 2 4 1 7 

Christmas Tree 1 6 .... .... .... 7 

Children with Matches 3 1 3 7 

Other Known Causes 21 11 5 1 2 40 

Unknown 1,398 568 522 495 451 3,434 



6 1 27 

2 4 17 

2 3 8 19 

14 

1 1 5 16 

9 1 19 

14 



Totals 1,629 630 569 591 496 3.915 



Table Showing Most Common Causes of Tenement Fires in Brooklyn, 



Years. 



Causes. 1913. 1914. 1915. 1916. Totals. 



Lighted Matches 70 89 121 78 358 

Children with Matches 68 98 116 78 360 

Overheated Stoves 63 67 79 104 313 

Defective Chimneys 72 87 97 93 349 

Gas Jets and Leaks 71 50 76 98 295 

Lighted Candles 50 50 64 49 213 

Rubbish 58 57 39 30 184 

Oil Lamp Explosions 53 Z3 22. 28 136 

Curtains .... ^^ ^ ^l ^ ^^ 

Clothing 26 26 19 19 90 

Careless Smokers ^0 25 34 23 102 

Spontaneous Combustion 25 32 6 4 0/ 

Grease and OUs ^0 34 13 ^ 

Tar 7 2 11 10 30 

Defective* meVtric 'wires.'.'*.*..'.*. 4 8 ? ^i ?5 

Bonfires 2 4 9 9 24 

Other Known Causes 16 137 67 31 £1 



Unknown 



860 1,036 856 889 364 

6.614 



Naturally, the cause of many fires cannot be ascertained. Of the known 
causes of fires each year, the careless use of matches and children playing 
with matches figure very prominently, while over-heated stoves and defective 
and obstructed flues or chimneys are also responsible for many fires. In 
the Borough of Manhattan a considerable number of fires each year spread 
to tenements from the adjoining premises. 
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TENEMENTS, APARTMENTS AND ESTIMATED TENEMENT 
POPULATION OF THE BOROUGH OF MAN- 
HATTAN BY DISTRICTS. 

The following is a table of the number of tenements, apartments and 
estimated tenement population of the Borough of Manhattan, divided into 
ten districts, as of December 31, 1916. District No. 1, bounded by the Bat- 
tery, Broadway and East 14th Street, is the section having the largest num- 
ber of tenements, viz.: 8,391. Twenty per cent, of the total number in the 
borough are located within its boundariesv and they are principally of the 
old law type, only 9 per cent, being New Law Tenements. It is estimated 
that 25 per cent, of the entire tenement population of Manhattan is housed 
in this area, which is generally accredited with being the most densely 
populated section of any city in the world. 

The second largest tenement district is Section No. 7, extending from 
86th to 130th Streets, east of Lenox Avenue, with a total of 7,040 tenements 
and 89,953 apartments in an estimated tenement population of 372,000. 
Included in this section is Harlem's " Little Italy " and also the most 
thickly populated block in the world, viz., 112th and 113th Streets, First and 
Second Avenues. 

Perhaps a better idea of how thickly populated these two districts are 
may be formed from the fact that their combined tenement population equals 
44 per cent, of the total tenement population of Manhattan, and is the 
equivalent of the combined populations of such large cities as Boston and 
Albany, or the combined population of Jersey City, Indianapolis and Kansas 
City. 

Districts No. 4 and No. 6 consist almost entirely of old law tenements. 
Those of District No. 4 (extending from 14th to 40th Streets west of Sixth 
Avenue) comprise 98 per cent, of its total number, while those of District 
No. 6 (extending from 40th to 86th Streets west of Sixth Avenue) are 
96 per cent, of its total number. 

On the other hand, District No. 10, embracing all that section north of 
155th Street, is composed principally of New Law Tenements, as 85 per 
cent, of its total number are buildings of this type. 
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LEGAL BUREAU REPORT. 

Because of the recent very important change in our legal procedure, 
due to the institution of the Municipal Term of the City Magistrates' Court, 
it will prove of interest to give a short review of the other changes that 
have taken place in the legal work of the department since the beginning of 
1910. 

When the Corporation Counsel Clearing House Division was instituted 
in October, 1910, there were over 10,000 civil action cases in the files of the 
Law Department awaiting prosecution. This very large number was due 
primarily to the practice then in vogue in the department of treating sep- 
arately each set of violations reported by an inspector. Thus very often 
there were several civil action cases against the same premises. With so 
many cases pending, the difficulty of keeping track of them was so great 
and the department was so badly handicapped because so many of its papers 
were out of its jurisdiction that the following improvements were practically 
imperative : 

1. Securing the return of all papers from the Corporation 
Counsel's office; 

2. Grouping together in one form (Form 243) all violations 
charged against a premises; 

3. Sending to the Corporation Counsel thereafter only a skele- 
ton (Form 248) of the case to be prosecuted, retaining in the custody 
of this department all the original violation papers ; and 

, 4. Instituting a system of book and card entries whereby a com- 
plete record was kept in the Clearing House Division of all cases 
upon which civil prosecution was found to be necessary. 

Thereafter, skeleton cases carrying all data necessary for prosecution 
were prepared in the Qearing House Division and forwarded to the Cor- 
poration Counsel in a methodical and orderly manner, and a receipt secured 
for each case so forwarded. No cases were sent that did not justify prose- 
cution. The exercise of this care, and the grouping of all violations in one 
case, kept the number of cases in the hands of the Corporation Counsel 
within reasonable limits, exceedingly small, in fact, as compared with the 
large numbers previously held there. Upon receipt of calls for court action 
witnesses and papers were always on hand at the time required, and a full 
report of the disposition of each case was presented to the Commissioner 
within twenty-four hours after the court date. 

In conjunction with this improvement in method there was also 
inaugurated a change in policy of the department toward delinquent owners. 
Each owner liable to prosecution was notified beforehand that the prosecu- 
tion of his case would be continued and the collection of the penalty insisted 
upon, even though the violations were removed in the interval between the 
time that the case was forwarded for prosecution and the date of trial. 

As the result of this policy, and of the more business-like method of 
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handling its cases, a marked improvement was soon noticeable in the results 
secured. Judgments were more quickly obtained, penalties in old building 
cases were now being paid; and a larger proportion of the department's 
orders were being complied with and in a shorter period of time than ever 
before. But, perhaps, the most important results shown was in the decided 
change noticeable in the attitude of tenement house owners and of the 
public generally toward the department's work. It soon began to be realized 
that the department now '* meant business " in the prosecution of its cases, 
and would not now sanction unnecessary delay. Efforts were made, conse- 
quently, to secure favors in other quarters, but not with success, for the 
new system included a watch upon and a full report of all court proceedings, 
and the responsibility for delay was always shown in the Court Report. 
Delays did take place, but they were mostly due now to conditions beyond 
the control of the department and not to the granting of special favors by 
those in authority. 

While the new methods served to lessen the evils of the past, they also 
brought into clear relief the inadequacy of the Municipal Court system of 
civil prosecution as a means for the securing of prompt compliance with 
departmental orders. Not only did over-crowded calendars cause annoying 
delays that wasted the time of the City's employees and served to weaken 
the department's influence with persistent offenders, but it was later realized 
that the securing of judgments, and even the prompt payment of penalties, 
did not necessarily mean the removal of the violations involved. This 
realization was of serious import and helped to strengthen the movement 
which resulted this year in the institution of the Municipal Term of the 
City Magistrates' Court. 

But long before that court was instituted the department had to meet 
the necessity for another important change in its legal procedure, caused 
by the famous Grimmer Decision. Because of the possible effects of this 
decision it was deemed advisable to recall from the Corporation Counsel 
all New Form cases upon which action had not been concluded. This was 
done, officially, by the Commissioner on March 7, 1912. All data covering 
this withdrawal, and showing the results secured by the new system up to 
the date of withdrawal, will be fotmd in the Annual Reports for 1911 and 
1912. 

No civil action was undertaken from the date of the Grimmer Decision, 
February 13, 1912, until after the first lot of New Procedure cases had 
been forwarded to the Corporation Counsel on May 17, 1912. During the 
interval the Legislature had passed an amendment to the Tenement House 
Law more clearly defining a tenement ; and the department had utilized the 
time to improve its method of preparing cases so as to more fully meet 
the new requirements the Corporation Counsel found to be necessary. The 
principal new requirement was met by means of a new form (Form 250), 
which was thereafter forwarded with each case and which carried, in the 
handwriting of the inspector, a detailed report of all conditions he found 
when inspecting the case for court action. The necessity for this require- 
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ment arose from the fact that the court experience under the new system 
had shown that cases were now apt to be more often seriously contested 
by the defendants than under the old system; and that that fact made it 
necessary for inspectors, when testifying, to have a personally written 
memorandum to which court practice would permit th^m to refer. 

The opening of the new court practically ended civil action work. 
Now, instead of trying to obtain compliance with its orders by securing a 
civil judgment against the premises, the department brings a criminal action 
against the owner, thus subjecting him to the possibility of fine, or imprison- 
ment, or both. This drastic action was confined to " Urgent Item " cases 
in the past, but now it may be applied to all cases that warrant prosecution. 

While the new court has been in operation only a few months, the 
experience already had has proven its efficacy and its superiority to the 
methods of the civil courts as well as to those of the District Police Courts. 

Being confined to city cases there is not the old waste of time of the 
department's employees or of annoyances to the general public, as was the 
case in the other courts. Attendance of witnesses in court is limited, with 
rare exceptions, to one day a week. The court compels the attendance of 
defendant owners and lessees by issuing a warrant for appearance where 
necessary. Adjournments are granted only on an expressed promise to 
remove the violations or for other equally good reason. All defendants 
are treated fairly and the department's interests and desires are not over- 
looked. 

The following table shows in detail the results of the work of the new 
court from the date of its opening in March, 1916, to December 31, 1916: 

Report Covering Municipal Term Court Cases, from March, 1916, to 
December 31, 1916 (Municipal Term Court was opened March 20, 

Manhattan Cases. 

Number of summonses issued from March 30, 1916, to December 

31, 1916 470 

Number of summonses served from March 30, 1916, to December 

31, 1916 355 

Number of summonses where service was found impossible 112 

Number of cases where Court action was taken 328 

Number of cases dismissed by Court on account of orders C. W. . . 277 

Number of convictions on plea of guilty 15 

Number of convictions after trial 13 

Number of fines imposed 17 

Amount of fines paid $455 00 

Cases where jail sentence was taken by defendant in lieu of paying 

fine (one 3-day sentence — one 10-day sentence) 2 

Number of warrants issued and executed 4 

Number of cases held for Special Sessions 2 

Number of cases pending December 31, 1916 42 
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Bronx Cases. 

Number of new cases heard, March 30, 1916, to December 31, 1916 64 

Number of cases where service was found impossible 1 

Number of cases discontinued account of orders C. W 54 

Number of fines imposed ($10 each) 2 

Number of cases where jail sentence was taken 1 

Number of warrants issued 1 

Number of adjourned cases pending December 31, 1916 6 

Municipal Term Court Cases — Part 2 — Brooklyn, 

Number of summonses issued and served to December 31, 1916. . . 324 

Cases discontinued — sentence suspended 201 

Cases discontinued — sentence suspended 78 

Cases withdrawn 10 

Number of fines imposed 34 

Held for Special Sessions 1 

Number of fines imposed 34 

Amount of fines $457 00 

Warrants issued and executed 19 

Held for Special Sessions 1 

In view of the practical ending of our civil action work the following 
summary taken from the Annual Reports of civil action in the Manhattan 
office from 1911 to 1916, inclusive, may prove of interest: 

Total number of cases forwarded for civil action January 1, 

1911, to December 31, 1916 2,503 

Number of judgments secured 439 

Amount of judgments secured $41,905.00 

Number of penalties paid 172 

Amount collected $9,328.78 

Number of cases discontinued on account of orders C. W. 

(penalties remitted) 1,616 

Niunber of above judgments now pending 206 

Amount covered by the judgments pending $14,450.00 

Number of cases awaiting action by the C. C. when our civil 

procedure practically ended, in June, 1916 78 

In considering the results secured since the institution of the new 
system in 191 1 it should be remembered that the best results are not shown 
in figures. 

All the annoyance, confusion and lack of system so manifest under the 
old conditions have been removed and the department now has an accurate 
knowledge of its legal work. In addition, owners now pay greater attention 
to the orders of the department. This fact is proved by the figures in the 
present annual report, which shows that in over 40 per cent, of the cases 
sent to this division for prosecution the removal of the violations was 
secured without court action, to this extent saving expense to the city and 
cost and annoyance to owners. 
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Summary of Work Accomplished in the Year 1916 by Legal Bureau, 

Brooklyn. 

Old Building Cases forwarded to Law Department 10 

New Building Cases forwarded to Law Department 63 

Total number of Police Court cases (details herewith) 902 

Brooklyn 677 

Queens 225 

Total number of Vacation cases (details herewith) 465 

Brooklyn 296 

Queens 169 

Total ntunber of houses vacated 215 

Brooklyn 122 

Queens 93 

Total amount of penalties, fines, etc $2,984.00 

Violation filed for prostitution 79 

Certificates furnished to Police Department 90 

Cases forwarded to Law Department for collection of $1,000 

penalty 4 

Total number of inspections made by Division's inspectors 9,157 

Cases in Brooklyn Magistrate Courts During Year 1916. 

Summonses issued 677 

Adjournments granted 568 

Summonses issued in other Magistrates' Courts 353 

(Thirteen cases from year 1915 pending in 1916.) 

Adjournments granted 385 

Sentence suspended 177 

Discontinued 83 

Withdrawn 5 

Fined $25.00 1 

Fined $20.00. 1 

Fined $10.00 7 

Fined $ 5.00 : . . . . 19 

Fined $ 2.00 20 

Fined $ 1.00 29 

Cases held for Special Sessions 12 

Adjournments granted 55 

Discontinued in Special Sessions 16 

Sentence suspended 2 

Fined $50.00 1 

Bail $200.00 4 

Bail $100.00 5 

1916 cases pending in Municipal Term 35 

1916 cases pending in Special Sessions 1 
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Cases in Queens Magistrate Courts During Year 1916. 

Summons issued 225 

Adjournments granted 96 

Sentence suspended 14 

Discontinued 16 

Withdrawn 40 

Fined $50.00 1 

Fined 10.00 6 

Fined 5.00 148 

Brooklyn, 

Unsanitary conditions 42 

Defective fire-escapes 32 

No fire-escapes 10 

No night lighting 33 

Defective plumbing 5 

Defective scuttle 5 

Interior rooms 5 

Combustible materials 4 

Illegal conversion 183 

Increased occupancy 2 

Plastered cellar ceiling 1 

Wooden structure in rear yards 1 

Exhaust pipe inserted in chimney 1 

Reasons for issuance of summons in other Magistrates' courts . . 190 

Unsanitary conditions 26 

Defective fire-escapes 31 

No fire-escapes 16 

No night lighting 163 

Defective plumbing 46 

Defective scuttle 14 

Interior rooms 17 

Yards to be graded 6 

Vicious dogs on premises 2 

Combustible materials 5 

Illegal conversions 3 

Increased occupancy , 11 

Plastered cellar ceilings 5 

Roof leaks 2 

Wooden structures in rear yards 2 

No plans filed 1 

New buildings occupied without a certificate 3 

Queens. 

Illegal conversions 225 
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Total Vacation Cases Issued During the Year 1916. 
Brooklyn, 296— 

Unsanitary Conditions. Fire-Escapes. Illegal Conversions. New Buildings. 
36 1 251 8 

Queens, 169 — 

Unsanitary Conditions. Fire-Escapes. Illegal Conversions. New Buildings. 

167 2 

Vacation Cases Quashed During 1916, Including All Years. 
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Of recent years the department has found that the sea shore resorts 
— Coney Island and the Rockaways — ^have been especially troublesome in 
the summer months. Houses which legally could hold not more than two 
families and which in many instances were entirely vacant during the greater 
part of the year, were found to contain from 5 to 33 families living inde- 
pendently of each other and doing their cooking on the premises. 

This meant that in some of the buildings four or five people occupied 
the same room. Many of these rooms were small and inadequately sup- 
plied with windows so that the conditions during the hot summer nights 
offset any beneficial results that might be obtained on the beach in the day 
time. 

In one house vacated — ^photogjaph of which appears on page 76, 
sanitary conditions were very bad. The plumbing in the rooms was 
extremely crude, consisting of small sinks, the waste pipes of which were of 
galvanized iron not more than yi inch in diameter, without traps, apparently 
not sewer-connected, but simply ending in the ground. This house was also 
overrun with vermin ; it was one of a number vacated by the department in 
the section of Coney Island known as the " Gut." Photograph 9,088 (p. 
77) gives a view of the condition in the first floor rear extension of this 
house. Photograph 9,091 (p. 78) is another of the houses in Coney Island 
vacated by the department which contained eight families before the depart- 
ment instituted proceedings against it. 
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In the Rockaways, a former railroad station was found being occupied 
as a tenement house. The department hesitated to take action against 
people who had come to the sea shore for recreation, but conditions were 
so bad in the summer of 1916 that action could no longer be deferred. 

On account of these and other similar conditions, therefore, the depart- 
ment with the assistance of a special detail from the Police Department 
vacated 112 houses in Coney Island and 93 houses in Queens or the Rock- 
aways. They were altogether 427 cases at the summer resorts and the fol- 
lowing table gives a summary of the department's activities at these two 
places : 

At Coney Island. 
Total number of cases 202 

Vacation Proceedings. 

Vacation certificates 192 

Houses vacated 112 

Vacations not necessary, due to compliance, etc 80 

Vacation cases not prepared 30 

Court Actions. 

Summonses issued 170 

No court action taken, due to compliance 32 

Disposition of 170 Court Cases — 

Sentence suspended 125 

Fined $10 3 

Dismissed by Magistrate 23 

Discontinued by Department 18 

Pending (trial Jan. 11, 1917) 1 

Amount of fines $30 00 

At the Rockaways. 

(Far Rockaway, Arverne, Rockaway Beach, and Rockaway Park.) 
Total Number of cases 225 

Vacation Proceedings. 

Vacation certificates 161 

Houses vacated 93 

Vacations not necessary, due to compliance 68 

Vacation cases not prepared 64 

Court Actions. 

Summonses issued 225 

Sentences suspended 13 

Fined $5.00 148 

Fined $10.00 6 

Fined $50 1 

Discontinued 43 

Dismissed 14 

Amount of Fines $850 00 

Summary. 

Total cases 427 

Total houses vacated by the department 205 

Total actions in court 395 

Total cases not warranting court action 32 

Total amount of fines $880 00 



EXTERIOR OF BUILDING OCCUPIED TTi' EIGHT FAMILIES. 



t OF BUILDING HOUSING -VINE FAMILIKS. 
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BRIEF STATEMENT RELATIVE TO LEGAL WORK OF THE 
TENEMENT HOUSE BUREAU OF THE CORPORATION 

COUNSEL'S OFFICE. 

William J. Millard, Assistant Corporation Counsel in Charge. 

The years 1915 and 1916, from the viewpoint of the beneficial results 
obtained by the prosecution of offenders charged with violation of the Tene- 
ment House Law, were marked by steadily increasing efficiency in compell- 
ing prompt compliance with the requirements of the Statute, which achieve- 
ment has contributed measurably to the protection of the lives, health and 
comfort of an appreciable part of that vast multitude of the City's population 
which inhabit tenement houses. 

For many years the fact has been recognized that the attitude of 
property owners and the cumbersome procedure of the Municipal Court, 
taken together, constituted a formidable barrier to the prompt and vigorous 
enforcement of the Tenement House Law. 

A part of this barrier has been removed by the enlightenment of 
property owners relative to the necessity, in the interest of the people, of 
strict compliance with the said Law, and the remaining part of the barrier 
has been destroyed by the establishment of the Municipal Term of the City 
Magistrates' Court, a departmental court wherein cases may be promptly 
presented and determined with most gratifying results from the standpoint 
of the City, the property owner, and the tenant. 

The judge presiding in the Municipal Term necessarily becomes an 
expert in determining questions of law and fact involved in the cases 
presented, by virtue of having acquired a rich fund of information relative 
to the history, scope and application of the respective departmental laws 
upon the provisions of which the cases are based. 

It is impossible to emphasize too strongly the advantages which are 
gained by this simple and direct method through which the provisions of 
the Tenement House Law may be promptly enforced. 

The service of summons brings the owner to court, where, without 
further procedure, the case is quickly presented and the remedy promptly 
applied. 

The following numerical tabulation indicates partially the character of 
the work incident to and the results obtained from the prosecution of 
tenement house cases during the year 1916: 

Year 1916. 
Proceedings instituted in Magistrates' Courts, Manhattan and 

Bronx 190 

Proceedings instituted in Magistrates' Courts, Brooklyn and 

Queens 578 

Proceedings instituted in Municipal Term Courts, Manhattan . . 422 

Proceedings instituted in Municipal Term Courts, Brooklyn .... 380 
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Civil actions terminated, Municipal Courts 622 

Actions instituted in the Supreme Court 5 

Injunction proceedings instituted against Tenement House 

Department 3 

Mandamus proceedings instituted against Tenement House 

Department 1 

Proceedings instituted to vacate tenement houses 585 

1915. 1916- 

Total number of proceedings 1,746 2,786 

Amount of money collected in penalties, together with the fines imposed 
in criminal proceedings, amounted to $5,863.97 in the year 1916, as com- 
pared with the sum of $4,840.50, which was collected in penalties in the 
year 1915. 

During the years 1915 and 1916 several important decision were ren- 
dered by the court interpreting provisions of the Tenement House Law, of 
which those construing Sections 151 and 109, respectively, of the said Law, 
relating to prostitution in tenement houses, may be commented upon briefly 
as follows: 

The methods of prosecution for offenses of this character provided in 
the Tenement House Law are: 

A. Civil action. 

1. An action to recover a penalty of $1,000 for a violation of 

Section 151 of the Statute. 

2. An action to recover a penalty of $50 for a violation of Section 

109 of the Statute. 

B. Criminal action for a violation of Section 109 of the Statute. 

Prior to the year 1913, it was recognized that the provisions of the 
Tenement House Law relating to prostitution in tenement houses were 
inadequate to accomplish the objects .for which they were enacted, because 
of the fact that it was found to be difficult to obtain sufficient evidence ta 
prove the existence of a use for such unlawful purpose within the con- 
templation of the Statute and that such use existed with the permission of 
the owner or his agent. Therefore, in the year 1913, with the view of 
eliminating such obstacles to the enforcement of the law, Sections 153 and 
154 of the Tenement House Law were amended to provide that, where two 
or more convictions are secured within a period of six months relating 
to the same tenement house, either under Section 150 of the Tenement 
House Law or Section 1,146 of the Penal Law, the said tenement house 
shall be deemed to have been used for such unlawful purpose with the per- 
mission of the owner, agent and lessee thereof; and, furthermore, that 
proof of the ill-repute or common fame of the premises, of the inmates 
thereof, or of those resorting thereto shall constitute presumptive evidence 
of such unlawful use and of the fact that such use existed with the permis- 
sion of the owner, agent and lessee. 
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The first case instituted and brought to trial under the Statute as thus 
amended was begun against certain premises located in the Borough of 
Manhattan. 

This action was tried before Mr. Justice Daniel F. Cohalan and a jury 
at Trial Term, Part 16, of the Supreme Court, First Department, the said 
trial consuming about four days and the jury being unable to agree upon a 
verdict. 

A vast amount of time and consideration were devoted to the prepara- 
tion of this case and an appreciable sum of money expended thereon, 24 
witnesses having been called in behalf of the plaintiff -and 14 for the 
defendant, and the stenographer's minutes containing 527 pages of testimony. 

While in this case the number of convictions for vagancy were few, 
there was a great deal of testimony presented relative to the alleged ill- 
repute and common fame of the premises in question, and some of the 
witnesses had been formerly employed in the said building. 

In rebuttal, testimony was presented relative to the care exercised in 
the renting of the apartments and the lack of knowledge on the part of 
defendant of the alleged unlawful use. 

The case was not re-tried for the reason that the inability to secure 
some of the important witnesses precluded the possibility of a successful 
prosecution. 

It is obvious that formidable obstacles to a successful issue present 
themselves in a case based entirely upon the presumptions created by the 
Statute. 

However, it has been decided that two such cases will be promptly pre- 
sented to the Supreme Court to test the efficacy of the present provisions of 
the Tenement House Law. 

Under the provisions of Section 124 of the Tenement House Law, 
which provides that the violation of any provision of the said law shall 
constitute a misdemeanor, a proceeding was instituted in the Municipal Term 
of the City Magistrates' Court against the McKinley Realty and Construction 
Company for an alleged violation of Section 109 of the Tenement House 
Law, in that the building involved in the proceeding had been used for the 
purpose of prostitution. 

In this case it was contended that the defendant was liable irrespective 
of its knowledge of the unlawful use of the premises. The defendant, a 
corporation, contended that, inasmuch as the building in question was under 
lease, it was necessary to prove defendant's knowledge of such unlawful 
use. 

Mr. Justice Appleton, presiding in the said Municipal Term, found the 
defendant guilty of a misdemeanor and imposed the maximum fine of 
$100.00 from which determination an appeal has been taken to the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court, First Department. 

(Signed) William J. Millard, 

Assistant Corporation Counsel. 
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ORGANIZATION. 

The administration of the Tenement House Department is conducted 
in three offices. The main office is on tne 19th floor of the Municipal Build- 
ing, Manhattan, handling Manhattan and Richmond matters ; a branch office 
at No. 391 East 149th Street, for Bronx matters, and a Brooklyn office at 
No. 503 Fulton Street, to handle matters concerning Brooklyn and Queens. 

The Commissioner and First Deputy are located at the Manhattan 
office ; the Second Deputy is in charge of the Brooklyn office and one of the 
three Superintendents is in charge of the Bronx office. All three offices in the 
main have the same relative organization and follow the same routine. In 
each office there is an old building bureau, a new building bureau, a final 
division, bureau of records, stenographic division and executive division. 
In addition the Manhattan office contains the chief clerk's office. 

The duties of the old building bureau are to inspect all old law houses 
(that is, tenement houses erected prior to April 10, 1901), and also to inspect 
all new law houses from the time the certificate of occupancy is issued. It 
is obvious, of course, that the bulk of the work of the department has to do 
with the inspection of completed tenement houses. 

The new building bureau is responsible for the examination of plans 
and the inspection of tenement houses in the course of erection up to the' 
time the certificate of occupancy is issued, with the exception of the final 
inspection, which is handled by the final division. 

The final division makes the last inspection before the certificate is 
issued. It was instituted in 1906 and reports direct to the deputy commis- 
sioner in charge of the office in Manhattan or Brooklyn. The purpose of 
this is twofold: First, To centralize responsibility so that the minimum 
number of inspectors will be responsible for having new tenement houses 
correspond in all respects with the requirements of the Tenement House 
Law, and : Second, In order that the final issuing of the certificate might be 
in the hands of the deputies rather than the heads of the new building bu- 
reau. In the Bronx office, while there is one final inspector, he reports 
direct to the chief inspector instead of to the head of the Bronx office, as it 
does not seem necessary to take the same action in the smallest office that is 
taken in the other two. 

The bureau of records has the custody of all of the inactive records of 
the department. This includes all " closed " cases, a card index of all 
tenement houses, one original of the reports turned in by the inspector of 
violations found, etc. 

The stenographic division centralizes the typewriting force of each office 
with the exception of a few detailed stenographers for people in executive 
positions who have sufficient work to keep one typist busy all the time. 

The executive division is in -charge of a superintendent and has the 
custody of the files of pending violations, conducts correspondence with 
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the public, interviews them whenever they visit the office on departmental 
business, and, in brief, is the division that is the point of the contact between 
the department and the public with the exception of visitors to the com- 
missioners and to the new building bureau. 

The total number of employes in the department on the 31st of Septem- 
ber, 1916, was 588. The following tables show the distribution by boroughs 
and the totals: 

Title. Manhattan. Brooklyn. Bronx. Total. 

Comxnissioner 

Dq)uty Commissioner 

Secretaries 

Superintendents 

Photographer 

Chief Inspectors 

Qerks 

Plan Examiners 

Stenographers 

Process Servers 

Telephone Operators 

Messenger 

Attendant 

Inspectors 

Laborer 

Patrolmen 



1 


• • 


• ■ 


1 


1 


1 


. . 


2 


3 


• • 


• • 


3 


1 


1 


1 


3 


1 


• . 


• • 


1 


2 


2 


1 


5 


137 


75 


19 


231 


8 


4 


3 


15 


56 


32 


9 


97 


4 


3 


1 


8 


1 


1 


. . 


2 


1 


• • 


• * 


1 


• . 


1 


• . 


1 


115 


72 


20 


207 


1 


• • 


• • 


1 


6 


3 


1 


10 



338 195 55 588 



The Charter requirements call for 206 inspectors, including police — 190 
in the old building bureau and 16 in the new building bureau. On the date 
above given there are 191 inspectors and policemen in the old building 
bureaus, and 26 inspectors in the new building bureau. This is but 
one ( 1 ) more than the minimum Charter requirements for the old building 
bureau, but eleven (11) more than the minimum requirement for both 
bureaus, and there can be no doubt that the department would have to slight 
many of its necessary activities if the number of inspectors was further 
reduced. 

Some further analysis of the working force may be desirable. It is 
obvious that the actual work of inspection involves not only field inspectors, 
but the clerks and stenographers who prepare the papers that the inspectors 
take into the field with them, as well as the clerks who review the work sent 
in by the inspectors before it is forwarded from the inspection bureaus to 
the stenographic division to have the violations written up. 

The following table further shows the working force referred to above : 



O. B. B. N. B. B. Final. Reinspection. Total. 

Manhattan 132 16 2 11 15o" 

Bronx 15 16 1 7 32" 

Brooklyn 70 20 8 10 98: 



217 52 11 28 280» 



O.B.B.— Old Building Bureau. 
N.B.B. — New Building Bureau. 
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This is made up of the following: 






Inspectors. Policemen. 


Qerks, Etc 


Total. 


207 10 


63 


280 



With more than 104,000 tenement houses in Greater New York to be 
covered by the old building bureau, and with never more than 181 inspectors 
available, it is obvious that the department must control the movements 
of its inspectors in minute detail, if satisfactory results are to be obtained. 
It is an invariable rule of the department, that no inspections are to be 
made except upon written orders originating outside of the old building 
bureaus. The bulk of these orders originate in the reinspection division 
mentioned in the above table (which is the reason for its being included 
in the above table). As a further control upon the movements of the 
inspectors, each man is required to make out a daily route sheet showing 
his proposed visits ; a copy of this is kept in the office and is available at all 
times. Of course, some field control is necessary for the inspection force, 
and this is obtained by appointing supervising inspectors in the proportion 
of about one to each twelve men. These men are responsible for their 
inspectors while in the field and meet them at some designated place at 
least once each day. While this supervision is, of course, absolutely essen- 
tial, it necessarily means that the whole of the old building inspection force 
cannot put all of its time into actual field inspection, so that because of 
necessary supervision all of the 181 inspectors in the old building bureaus 
can never spend all of their time on field work. 

Of the 588 people in the department, there are approximately 28 persons 
who could properly be regarded as general expense, or overhead expense. 
Deducting these 28 from the 588 total employes in the department leaves 560. 
As the above table shows, there are 280 persons engaged on inspection activi- 
ties, that is, inspection and the necessary clerical work to get the inspection 
started and ready for the stenographic bureau after the inspectors' reports 
have been turned in, it is evident that it takes only an equal number in the 
office to typewrite the violations, keep the records of pending violations, 
etc., as are engaged in inspection and related activities. 

The inspectors of the department are instructed to report all violations 
that they find, and the owners are notified promptly in the regular way of 
existing violations. But getting the owners to comply with the law and 
remove the violations is an entirely different matter. Of course there are 
many owners who pride themselves upon prompt action after they have 
been notified of any violation of the tenement house law, but there are many 
others who will defer action to the last possible moment and some who will 
not act except when they are forced by the courts. 

The department's position may be compared to that of a merchant 
who is obliged to fill all orders for merchandise given him, but is unable 
to collect his bills, except through legal procedure. The result is that the 
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office force of the department has to spend a great deal of its time corre- 
sponding upon violations that have already been issued, thus endeavoring to 
get the owners to take action without compelling the department to have 
recourse to legal action. 

When due allowance is made for this condition, it is evident that the pro- 
portion of inside workers only equal to the number of employes engaged 
in inspection and related activity, is lower than might reasonably be expected, 
because the department's big problem is to get the owners to comply with the 
law without actually resorting to legal procedure. 



ECONOMIES DURING 1915-1916. 

There has been a gradual reduction in the expense of running the 
department since 1910. The following table gives the number of employes 
and the total budget by years beginning with 1910: 

1910 799 people $833,102 50 

1911 787 people 820,412 50 

1912 763 people 806,327 00 

1913 763 people 809,275 00 

1914 702 people 767.109 00 

1915 639 people 712,548 40 

1916 588 people 659,825 22 

By far the greatest reduction has been since 1914, with a decrease in 
the budget of $107,283.78 for the two years, and of 114 in the number of 
people. This reduction has been gradual ; about half of it appearing in the 
1915 budget. The budget for that year called for 639 people — a reduction 
of 63 from the previous year, and for $712,548.40 — a reduction of $54,560.60 
from the previous year. This reduction in the number of employes and 
expense was accomplished without loss in either the quality or quantity of 
work performed by the department. It was brought about by no sacrifice of 
efficiency. The savings have been due to the installation of new equipment 
and methods ; the consolidation of positions through reorganization and the 
dropping of superfluous employes. 

Of the positions eliminated since 1914, 31 were inspectors and 83 were 
clerks, stenographers, etc. On the 31st of December, 1916, 35 per cent, 
of the force were inspectors, 65 per cent, were not inspectors. Of the 
force dropped, 27.2 per cent, were inspectors and 72.8 per cent, were clerks, 
etc., so that it is evident that the inside force has been decreased consider- 
ably more than the inspection force. In addition to this, it might be remem- 
bered that the actual productive field hours of the inspectors have been 
increased almost one-sixth, so that the field hours of the inspectors as a 
whole are now equal to those of the force at the time when the inspection 
force contained 31 more men than at present, and an office force more than 
17 per cent, smaller is doing as much work as the larger office force used 
to do. 
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The increase in efficiency for the last two years has been due in part 
to the following changes : 

1. Equipment. 

A most serious defect in the department in 1914 was its exceedingly 
poor equipment. Chairs were rickety, desks were out of repair and the 
files, especially .those used for the so-called "pending violations/' were 
entirely unsuitable and were in addition so heavy and ponderous that they 
were actually dangerous to the clerks handling them. For these reasons 
one of the first steps taken was the planning of modern metal equipment to 
take the place of the heavy wooden files. 

The 1915 budget contained provision for the purchase of new metal 
files for two of the three offices involved. Their introduction resulted in a 
great improvement in appearance, and so facilitated the handling of work 
that it was found possible to reduce by one-third the number of clerks work- 
ing thereon. 

In the 1916 budget the third office was supplied with metal files, so that 
at the present time the entire equipment for the " pending violations " files is 
of the most modern type. There are still, however, divisions of the depart- 
ment where old and dilapidated wooden files are used. In order that the 
expense in any one year may not be too great, it has been decided to spread 
the cost of substituting new equipment over a series of years. 

2. Stenographic Division, 

The stenographic and typewriting work of the tenement house depart- 
ment forms one of the largest parts of its activities. Early in 1914 the 
conditions which obtained in the office greatly militated against efficiency. 
This was due not to lack of appreciation on the part of the commissioner 
and his subordinates of the handicaps under which they labored, but rather 
to the fact that too large a sum would have been required to provide sufficient 
funds for the necessary equipment. At that time practically all the type- 
writers were of the old blind model. Many of them, in fact, had been in 
use for seven to ten years. The time wasted in the use of this machine by 
lifting the carriage to compare the work done with the copy from which 
it was made, was equivalent to the time of six operators, or more than 5 
per cent, of the entire force. 

In the 1915 budget a start was made to replace these machines with 
modem typewriters, and in the 1916 budget an appropriation was secured 
sufficient to equip practically the whole division with modem machines. 
There are only a few operators in the Manhattan office and a few in The 
Bronx who are still using the old type machines, and an appropriation has 
been made in the 1917 budget sufficient to meet their needs. 

The average daily oul^o of letters from the Tenement House Depart- 
ment is about 1,150. Prior to 1914 these letters were sent out in ordinary 
envelopes. It was then suggested that the use of window envelopes would 
obviate the need of re-writing names and addresses, thus saving a substantial 
amount of the time of stenographers and typewriters. This recommenda- 
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tion was put into effect early in 1915, as soon as the stock of old stationery 
had been used up. The change effected a saving of the time of six operators. 
In the Manhattan stenographic office the equipment was all old and 
entirely unsuited to the requirements of the office. Accordingly, provision 
was made in the 1916 budget for the purchase of modern typewriting chairs 
and the necessary number of small typewriting desks, so designed as to 
occupy the minimum of space and yet afford the maximum of convenience. 
These substitutions have improved the appearance of the room materially 
and have increased its available floor space substantially. 

3, Duplicating Letters, 

Much of the time of the stenographic division is occupied in copying 
Orders sent by the department to owners, directing them to make certain 
^Tianges and alterations in their property so as to conform with the law. 
Por each one of the 400 or more orders which are sent out the department 
has a standard form. These forms were printed in a pamphlet and a 
copy placed in the hands of each stenographer. In writing out the orders 
the stenographer used to consult her book and copy the exact wording 
therein, filling in only the necessary word or words to make the order meet 
the conditions of the inspector's report. As it was necessary to make five 
copies of every such document the amount of time taken in arranging cards, 
letters and carbon paper in the proper manner was considerable. 

This method was changed on the longer letters and a duplicating 
machine used instead. Each one of the orders used by the department 
was printed in hectograph ink, typewriter type, on gummed paper. On 
letters containing several orders these printed forms are picked out, pasted 
on sheets of paper, and the necessary words, together with the names and 
addresses filled in on the typewriter. This dummy letter is put in the 
duplicating machine, and from the impression left on the gelatine surface 
as many copies are taken as needed. The same machine is used in preparing 
letters or other papers of which more copies are needed than can readily 
be made by the use of carbon paper. The new method has worked even 
better than was expected and is now being extended to cover the letters 
furnished owners and title insurance companies to show the violations exist- 
ing in any tenement house. During 1915 more than 17,500 of such letters 
were issued. 

The net result of the changes outlined above in new tjrpewriting 
machines, the use of window envelopes and the use of the duplicating 
machine has been that the total number of typewriting operators in the 
department has dropped from 120 in 1914 to 96 in 1916, a reduction of 20 
per cent. 

4. Organization Changes. 

Early in 1915 the files containing records of pending violations were 
removed from the custody of the bureau of records and placed in the 
executive division under the superintendent. This was done to make these 
files more available to the superintendent, who used them most frequently. 



At the same time the chief clerk's office was consolidated with the 
secretary's office. As a result two of the three stenographers were released 
to the stenographic division and the work formerly done by one $1^00, two 
$480 and one $300 clerks, was turned over to two clerks, one at $480 and 
the other at $300, so that there was a saving in this one division of $3,480 
out of a total of $12,360. 

In 1914 the legal work of the department was handled in two separate 
divisions. In 1915 these were combined under the supervision of one clerk 
and resulting economy in operation was obtained. At the same time the 
police officers detailed to the department, and who were formerly attached 
to the vacation division, were put under the jurisdiction of the old building 
bureau, because they did practically the work of inspectors, although used 
only in cases where the powers of a police officer are necessary. 

A further saving of $3,000 was effected by dropping the position of 
registrar of records from the 1916 budget. The responsibility of this posi- 
tion had become too slight to warrant the retention of so high-priced an 
executive, and his duties were therefore transferred to the acting chief clerk. 

Other reorganizations and consolidations have been effected in the 
Brooklyn office, and a saving has been made in the number of stenographers, 
inspectors and clerks required to maintain that division. The Bronx office 
is so small, being less than 10 per cent, of the department, that there has not 
been much room for consolidation. Some economies, however, have been 
brought about by combining the inspectorial forces of the old and new 
building bureaus and by dropping the position of chief inspector of the old 
building bureau. 

5. Changes in the Routine of Inspectors, 

One of the most important problems to be considered was that presented 
by the field work of the department's inspectors. The practice had been for 
each inspector to come to the office every day at 9 a. m., get his papers in 
shape, and make up a route slip covering his proposed day's work. When 
these duties were performed, he would leave the office for his district, 
seldom reaching it before 10 a. m. It was also the practice for the inspectors 
of a given squad to meet their supervisor at some pre-arranged rendezvous 
in the afternoon. This meant that the inspectors were compelled to leave 
their districts anywhere from fifteen minutes to three-quarters of an hour 
hief ore the hour at which they were due at the meeting point, and as a result 
more time was lost from actual field inspections. 

In the fall of 1915, however, after many conferences and discussions, 
a change of practice was inaugurated. The inspectors no>y report direct 
to the supervisors in the field on three mornings a week, and come to the 
office on the other three mornings. Furthermore, the afternoon rendezvous 
has been discontinued on three days a week. The time thus saved results 
in an increase of about one-sixth of the actual available inspection hours 
of the field force. 
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Tenements of The City of New York, 1915-1916. 



Date 


Manhattan. 


The Bronx. Brooklsm. 


Queens. 


Richmond. 


New 
York City. 






Old Law. 








Jan. 1, 1915.. 
Jan. 1, 1916.. 
Jan. 1, 1917.. 


. . 35,805 

. . 35,623 

35,489 


4,850 35,274 
4,872 35,146 
4,862 34,997 

New Law. 


1,928 
1,889 
1.877 


396 
383 
379 


78.253 
77,913 
77,604 


Jan. 1, 1915.. 
Jan. 1, 1916. . 
Jan. 1, 1917.. 


5,128 
5,270 
5,424 


4,942 11,250 
5,255 11,885 
5,554 12,411 


3,260 
3,517 
3,735 


25 
25 
25 


24.605 
25,952 
27,149 






Total Old and New Law. 






Jan. 1, 1915.. 
Tan. 1, 1916.. 
Jan. 1, 1917.. 


40,933 
. . 40,893 
. . 40,913 


9,792 46,524 
10,127 47,031 
10,416 47,408 


5,188 
5,406 
5,612 


421 
408 
404 


102,858 
103,865 
104,753 


Apartments in ' 


Tenements of The City o. 


f New York, 1915-1916. 


Date 


Manhattan. 


The Bronx. Brooklyn. 


Queens. 


Richmond. 


New 
York City. 






Old Law. 








Jan. 1, 1915.. 
Jan. 1, 1916.. 
Jan. 1, 1917.. 


.. 392,879 
.. 391.639 
.. 390,795 


32,816 165,794 
32.882 165,298 
32,878 164,681 

New Law. 


8,304 
8,161 
8,116 


1,535 
1,497 
1,485 


601.328 
599.477 
597,955 


Jan. 1, 1915.. 
Jan. 1, 1916.. 
Jan. 1, 1917.. 


.. 138,731 
. . 143,481 
. . 148,510 


87.507 90.883 

94,777 100,263 

102,015 107,550 


16.315 
18,418 
20,209 


158 
158 
158 


333,594 
357,097 
378.442 






Total Old and New Law. 






Jan. 1, 1915.. 
Jan. 1, 1916.. 
Jan. 1, 1917.. 


. . 531 610 
. . 535,120 
. . 539,305 


120,323 256,677 
127,659 265,561 
134.893 272,231 


24,619 
26,579 
28,325 


1,693 
1,655 
1,643 


934,922 
956,574 
976,397 


New Law Tenements Erected in The City 


of New York, 1915-1916. 



Rich- New York 

Manhattan. The Bronx. Brooklyn. Queens, mond. City. 

» ■ ■ .III. 

1915. 

Buildings 143 313 641 268 .... 1.365 

Apartments 4.783 7,271 9.415 2,148 .... 23,617 

Rooms 21.153 28.450 37,288 9.622 .... 96 513 

Estimated Cost.. $16,874,000 $14,065,000 $15,004,800 $3,433,500 .... $49,377,300 

1916. 

Buildings 154 300 534 219 .... 1,207 

Apartments 5,021 7,220 7.328 1.790 .... 21,359 

Rooms 23.891 28,072 28,186 7.905 .... 88.054 

Estimated Cost.. $22,832,000 $14,581,500 $11,671,500 $2,677,000 .... $51,762,000 
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New Law Tenements Erected in the Borough of Manhattan^Classified According to 

Location by Districts, 1915-1916. 



District 



Build- Apart- Estimated 

Year. ings. ments. Rooms. Cost 



1. Below 14th St, cast of Broadway 

2. Below 14th St, west of Broadway. . . . 

3. 14th to 40th St, east of 6th Ave 

4. 14th to 40th St, west of 6th Ave 

5. 40th to 86th St, east of 6th Ave 

6. 40th to 86th St, west of 6th Ave 

7. 86th to 130th St, east of Lenox Ave. . . 

8. 86th to 130th St, west of Lenox Ave. . ■ 

9. 130th St to 155th St i 



10 North of 155th St 



Total, Borough of Manhattan 



1 



1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 



6 
3 
6 
5 
1 
4 

• • 

5 

13 

18 

9 

8 

1 

1 

9 

13 

12 

11 

86 

86 

143 

154 



188 
69 

178 

159 
25 

126 

• • • • 

154 

516 

639 

400 

299 

52 

28 

362 

506 

395 

410 

2,667 

2,631 

4,783 

5,021 



573 
303 
583 
482 
93 
508 

• • • • 

543 

3,037 

4,788 

1,971 

1,699 

490 

111 

2,020 

3,032 

1,519 

1.637 

10,867 

10,788 

21,153 

23,891 



$227,000 
188,000 
305,000 
219,500 
40,000 
217,000 

* 21 5* 666 

3,485,000 

7.425,000 

2,665,000 

2,150,000 

450,000 

42,000 

2,575,000 

4,106,000 

895,000 

1,100.000 

6,232,000 

7,169,500 

16,874,000 

22,832,000 



New Law Tenements Erected in the Borough of The Bronx — Classified According to 

Location by Districts, 1915-1916. 



District 



Build- Apart- 
Year. ings. ments. 



Rooms. 



Estimated 
Cost 



1. Southwestern , 

2. Southeastern 

3. Western 

4. Central 

5. Eastern 

6. Northwestern 

7. Northern 

8. Northeastern 

9. Throggs Neck 

Total, Borough of The Bronx, 



1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 



31 

49 

86 

44 

86 

91 

82 

82 

2 

5 

6 

6 

20 
23 



517 

914 

2,252 

1,155 

1,748 

2,153 

2,207 

2,248 

10 

105 

133 

161 

404 

484 



313 
300 



7,271 
7,220 



2,190 

3,748 

8,336 

4,240 

7,601 

8.853 

8,059 

8,287 

46 

369 

551 

584 

1,667 

1,991 



9 • • • 

28,450 
28,072 



$1,073,000 

1,824.000 

4,113,000 

2,195,000 

3,876,000 

4.699.000 

3,915,000 

4,304,000 

25,500 

199.500 

276.000 

315,000 

786,500 

1,045.000 



14,065,000 
14,581,500 
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New Law Tenements Erected in the Borough of Brooklyn — Classified According to 

Location by Districts, J915-1916. 



District. 



Build- Apart- 
Year. ings. ments. 



Rooms. 



Estimated 
Cost. 



1. Downtown 



2. North Brooklyn 

3. Bushwick < 

4. Central Brooklyn 



5. Greenwood 

6. Flatbush .. 



7. Ft. Hamilton 



8. Sheepshead Bay • 



9. Paerdegat . 
10. Brownsville 



' 



Total, Borough of Brooklsm 



1915 


7 


139 


491 


$186,000 


1916 


5 


104 


357 


166,000 


1915 


43 


1,397 


5,157 


1,848,000 


1916 


29 


928 


3,318 


1280,000 


1915 


20 


316 


1,306 


441,900 


1916 


12 


146 


604 


223,500 


1915 


129 


2,076 


8^9 


3,485,500 


1916 


95 


1,660 


6,534 


3,114.500 


1915 


21 


336 


1,400 


665.000 


1916 


21 


320 


1,233 


456,500 


1915 


130 


1,652 


6.932 


3,499.000 


1916 


91 


1,032 


4,154 


1,936,000 


1915 


59 


650 


2,693 


1.193,700 


1916 


110 


1,100 


4,316 


1,793,000 


1915 


5 


67 


293 


119,500 


1916 


26 


176 


688 


286,000 


1915 


24 


238 


925 


312,000 


1916 


26 


325 


1,228 


425.000 


1915 


203 


2.545 


9,803 


3.2493) 


1916 


119 


1,537 


5,754 


1,991,000 


1915 


641 


9,416 


37,291 


14,999,800 


1916 


534 


7,328 


28,186 


11,671,500 



New Law Tenements Erected in the Borough of Queens — Classified According to 

Location by Districts, 1915-1916. 



District. 



Build- Apart- Estimated 

Year. ings. ments. Rooms. Cost. 



1. Long Island City | }^}^ ^ 

2. Newtown-Flushing Bay ] jq15 5 

3. Ridgewood-Forest Hill | \l\l [f^ 

4. Flushing ^.\l\l I 

5. North Jamaica | J^j^ '^ 

6. South Jamaica | |qj^ 

7. Rockaway | }^}| f 

Total, Borough of Queens | \g\^ 219 



1,030 


4,089 


$1,512,000 


852 


3,276 


1,164,000 


86 


394 


192.000 


129 


588 


270,000 


996 


4.998 


1,630,500 


721 


3,663 


1,058,000 


29 


109 


90.000 


39 


173 


100,000 


• ■ • • 

39 


■ • • • 

167 


65.666 


• • • • 

6 


• • • • 

30 


"9,666 


10 


38 


20,000 


2.147 


9.620 


3,433.500 


1,790 


7.905 


2,677,000 
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New Law Tenements Erected in the City of New York, Classified According to 

Location on Comer or Interior Lots, 1915-1916. 

' =< 

The New York 
Manhattan. Bronx. Bro oklyn. Queens. Richmond. City. 

1915. 

Comer Lots 45 74 110 34 .... 263 

Interior Lots 98 239 531 234 .... 1,102 

Total 143 313 641 268 .... 1,365 

1916. 

Comer Lots 51 78 87 24 .... 240 

Interior Lots 103 222 447 195 .... 967 

Total 154 300 534 219 .... 1,207 

I 

New Law Tenements Erected in the City of New York, Classified According to Bath 

Accommodations, 1915-1916. 

< ■■ ■ I 

The New York 

Manhattan. Bronx. Brooklyn. Queens. Richmond. City. 

1915. 
Buildings with — 

Public baths only 1 .... .... .... .... 1 

Private baths only 138 313 638 268 .... 1,357 

Public and private .... .... .... .... .... 

No baths 4 3 .... 7 

Total 143 313 641 ^ TT \^ 

Apartments with*- 

Public baths only 62 .... .... .... .... 62 

Private baths only 4,585 7,266 9,363 2,143 .... 23,357 

Public and private .... .... .... .... .... 

No baths 136 5 52 5 .... 198 

Total 4,783 7,271 9,415 2,1*48 .... 23,617 

1916. 
Buildings with — 

Public baths only .... .... .... .... .... 

Private baths only 154 300 533 213 .... 1,200 

Public and private .... .... .... .... .... 

No baths .... 1 6 .... 7 

Total 154 300 534 219 .... 1,207 

^^^MMM^BW ^^^^^^^^m^K^mmm ^p^^^^^^^mMh^hv ^mmmm^^^^i^m^m^^ ^m^^^m^^m^^^^,^ ' ^m^^i^m^m^t^^Kmim 

Apartments with — 

J; UDUc oauis omy ...... .... .... .... .... .... .... 

Private baths only 5,018 7,211 7,297 1758 .... 21,284 

Public and private .... .... . . . . ' .... .... 

No baths 3 9 31 32 .... 75 

Total 5,021 7,220 7,328 1.790 .... 21.359 

' 
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New Law Tenements Erected in The City of New York, Classified According to the Number 

of Apartments, 1915-1916. 



Manhatta 


.n. 
16 


The Bronx. 
1915 1916 


Brooklyn. 
1915 1916 


1915 


ens. Richmond. N. Y. 


City. 


1915 191 


1916 1915 1916 1915 


1916 


Tenementa of — 






















3 apartmenta 






1 




15 


10 


31 


21 


47 


31 


4 apartmenta 






2 




16 


13 


20 


12 


38 


25 


Sapcutmenta 






1 




10 


19 


9 


8 


20 


27 


6 apartmenta 






2 




177 


200 


141 


120 


320 


320 


7 apartments 






• • 




5 


4 


2 


3 


7 


7 


8 apartmenta 






• • 


i 


39 


11 


26 


16 


65 


28 


9 apartmenta. . . . 






• • 


« • 


4 


3 


• • 


2 


4 


5 


10 apartmenta 




i 


5 


1 


2 


1 


9 • 


1 


7 


4 


11 apartments 


1 « 1 


1 • 


33 


28 


1 


1 


9 • 


6 


34 


35 


12 apartments. . . . 


1 


1 


7 


7 


11 


7 


1 


2 


20 


17 


13 apartments. . . . 


1 


1 


• • 


• ■ 


5 


1 


1 


• • • 


7 


2 


14 apartments. . . . 


1 


1 


1 


1 


3 


4 


1 


• • • 


6 


6 


15 apartments 


« 


1 


3 


• • 


8 


2 


1 


• ■ • 


12 


3 


16 apartments. . . . 


2 


1 • 


1 


9 


87 


53 


3 


3 


93 


65 


17 apartments 


» • 1 


» ■ 


• • 


1 


14 


8 


• ■ 


• • • 


14 


9 


18 apartments 


1 • 


2 


2 


2 


• • 


7 


• • 


1 


2 


12 


19 apartments. . . . 


2 


1 


4 


5 


7 


7 


1 


2 


14 


15 


20 apartments. . . . 


1 ] 


10 


10 


10 


85 


63 


11 


2 


107 


85 


21 apartments. ... ] 


18 1 


18 


69 


46 


21 


24 


1 


8 


109 


96 


22 apartmenta. . . . 


1 


3 


5 


6 


8 


5 


2 


• fl • 


16 


14 


23 apartments. . . . 


5 


1 


5 


9 


64 


37 


4 


1 


78 


48 


24 apartments. . . . 


6 


2 


10 


8 


5 


9 


1 


3 


22 


22 


25 apartments. ... 1 


10 


6 


13 


14 


4 


11 


5 


4 


32 


35 


26 apartments. ... 1 


11 \ 


14 


48 


57 


1 


1 


• • 




60 


72 


27 apartments. . . . 


4 


4 


21 


20 


4 


2 


1 




30 


26 


28 apartments. . . . 


4 


4 


4 


11 


3 


3 


1 




12 


18 


29 apartments 


1 • 


4 


8 


5 


7 


3 


1 




16 


12 


30 apartments. . . . 


3 


9 


14 


13 


7 


2 


2 


2 


26 


26 


31 apartmenta. ... ] 


17 1 


15 


14 


10 


1 


• • 


1 




33 


25 


32 apartments. . . . 


3 


1 


4 


7 


• • 


• • 






7 


8 


33 apartments. . . . 


1 


4 


4 


2 


2 


3 






7 


9 


34 apartments. . .. 


6 


2 


4 


2 


4 


2 






14 


6 


35 apartments. . . . 


4 


5 


5 


9 


10 


10 






19 


24 


36 apartments .... 


4 


8 


4 


5 


3 


• • 






11 


13 


37 apartments 


3 


3 


1 


3 


• • 


2 






4 


8 


38 apartments 


• 


1 


• • 


• ■ 


• • 


• • 






» ■ • « • ■ 


1 


39 apartments. . . . 


2 


1 


2 


3 


1 


1 






5 


5 


40 apartments 


1 


1 


• • 


4 


1 


1 


i 




3 


7 


4 1 to 50 apartments 1 


18 1 


18 


5 


1 


6 


4 






29 


24 


51 to 75 apartments \ 


10 


7 


1 


• • 


• • 


• • 




■ • a « 


11 


7 


76 to 125 apts 


4 
13 1! 


5 

>4 


• • 

313 


a ■ 

300 


• m 

641 


• ■ 

534 


268 


• • • 1 

219 


4 


5 


Total Tenements. . U 


. . 1.365 


1.207 


Total Apartments. 4,71 


S3 5,o: 


21 


7,271 


7.220 


9.415 


7328 


2.148 


1.790 


.. 23,617 


21,359 



New Law Tenements Erected in The City of New York, Classified According to Number of 

Apartments per Floor, 1915-1916. 



Manhattan. The Bronx. Brooklyn.. 



Tenements with — 



1 apartment 

2 apartments 

3 apartments 

4 apartments 

5 apcutments 

6 apartments 

7 apartments 

8 apartments 

9 apartments 

10 apartments 

11 apartments 

12 apculments 
14 apartments 
16 apartments 



Queens. 



Richmond. N. Y. City. 



1915. 1916. 1915. 1916. 1915. 1916. 1915. 1916. 1915. 1916. 1915. 1916. 



per floor 
per floor 
per floor 
per floor 
per floor 
per floor 
per floor 
per floor 
per floor 
per floor 
per floor 
per floor 
per floor 
per floor 



2 

7 

7 

33 

33 

28 

10 

13 

4 

1 

■ • 

2 
1 
2 



2 
10 
11 
46 
30 
27 

8 
14 

3 

• • 

1 
1 



2 

48 

5 

94 
87 
57 
17 
2 

» • 



36 
12 
73 
108 
47 
18 
6 



17 
246 

13 
120 
117 
110 

17 
1 



10 

247 

8 

67 

100 

85 

15 

1 

1 



33 

196 

2 

8 

17 

10 

1 

1 



21 
167 

1 
10 
12 

6 

• • 

1 

1 



54 

497 

27 

255 

254 

205 

45 

17 

4 

1 

• ■ • 

3 
1 
2 



33 
460 

32 
196 
250 
165 

41 

22 
5 

• • ■ 

1 
1 



Total Tenements. . 143 154 313 300 641 534 268 219 



1.365 1.207 



ApartmerUs in New Law Tenememts Erected in the City of New York, Classified According 

to Number af Rooms per Apartment, 1915-1916. 





Manhattan. 


The Bronx. 


Brooklyn. 


Queens. 


Richmond. 


N. Y. 


City. 




1915. 


1916. 


1915. 


1916. 


1915. 


1916. 


1915 


». 1916. 


1915. 191ti 


1. 1915. 


1916. 


Apartments of: 
























1 room. . . . 


17 


39 


6 


9 


4 


9 


1 


I 






28 


57 


2 rooms . . . 


184 


152 


62 


42 


66 


54 


8 11 






320 


259 


3 rooms. . . 


1,306 


1,178 


2.239 


2.323 


2.058 


2,018 


383 393 






5.986 


5,912 


4 rooms . . . 


1.681 


1.713 


3.494 


3.461 


5.695 


4.346 


488 388 






11.358 


9.908 


5 rooms . . . 


817 


839 


1,262 


1,194 


1.398 


789 


1.106 838 






4,583 


3.660 


6 rooms . . . 


321 


452 


154 


153 


153 


103 


160 158 






788 


866 


7 rooms. . . 


196 


235 


46 


33 


38 


5 


2 2 






282 


275 


8 rooms . . . 


95 


169 


2 


2 


3 


3 


• ■ * 








100 


174 


9 rooms . . . 


19 


82 


5 


2 




1 












24 


85 


10 rooms. . . 


65 


33 


1 


• • * • 




• • ■ ■ 












66 


33 


11 rooms. . . 


38 


28 




• • • • 




















38 


28 


12 rooms. . . 


31 


29 




• • ■ • 












1*4 








31 


29 


13 rooms. . . 


5 


14 




1 




















5 


15 


14 rooms. . . 


• « « • 


21 




• • • • 




















■ • • • 


21 


15 rooms. . . 


1 


13 




• • • • 




















1 


13 


16 rooms . . . 


• • • • 


7 




• • ■ » 




















■ a • • 


7 


17 rooms. .. 


3 


6 




• • ■ • 




















3 


6 


18 rooms. . . 


• • • • 


7 




■ ■ • • 




















• ■ • • 


7 


19 rooms. .. 


1 


1 




• ■ • • 




















1 


1 


20 rooms . . . 


• ■ • ■ 


• • • • 




• • • a 




















1 • • • • 


■ • • • 


21 rooms. . . 


1 


1 




• • • • 




















1 


1 


22 rooms. . . 


1 


1 




• • • • 




















1 


1 


23 rooms . . . 


1 


1 




• • • • 














L J-Ll 






1 


1 


Total Apart- 






















ments 


4.783 


5.021 


7.271 


7.220 


9.415 


7.328 


2.141 


\ 1.790 


• • • 


. 23.617 


21.359 


*Other Uving 
























rooms 


156 


438 


• > • • 


• * • • 


. . • • 


■ • • • 


• • 


9 • • • 

I 7,905 


• • • 


156 


438 


Total rooms... 


21.153 


23.891 


28.450 


28.072 


37,288 


28.186 


9.< 


S2: 


• 


* • 


. 96.513 


88,054 



*NoTS. — Living rooms other than !n apartments, i. e.. servants' rooms in basements, pent houses, etc. 



Outlook of Apartments in Tenements Erected in the City of New York, 1915-1916. 

The New York 

Manhattan. Bronx. Brooklyn. Queens. Richmond. City. 



Apartments with— 

Outlook to street 2,607 

Outlook to yard 1,576 

Outlook to court 434 

Through Apartments. . . . 166 

Total Apartments.. 4,783 



1915. 



3,531 


3,937 


406 


2,679 


3318 


387 


587 


830 


106 


474 


830 


1,249 



7,271 9,415 



2,148 



• • a > 



10,481 
8,460 
1,957 
2,719 



23,617 



Apartments with — 

Outlook to street 2,807 

Outlook to yard 1,655 

Outlook to court 326 

Through Apartments .... 233 

Total Apartments . . . 5,021 



1916. 



3,749 


3,080 


«5HU » • 


9.976 


2,609 


2,895 


356 


7,515 


485 


671 


65 


1,547 


377 


682 


1,029 


2.321 



7,220 



7,328 1,790 



21.359 
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Tenements (3 Family) Erected in the City of New York, 1915-1916. 

The New York 

Manhattan. Bronx. Brooklyn. Queens. Richmond. City. 

1915. 

Buildings 1 15 31 .... 47 

Rooms 17 234 511 .... 762 

Estimated Cost $7,000 $85,900 $187,000 .... $279,900 

1916. 

Buildings .... 10 21 .... 31 

Rooms 158 343 .... 501 

Estimated Cost .... $86,500 $130,500 .... $217,000 

Apartments Per Tenement Erected in City of New York, 1915-1916. 

The New York 

Manhattan. Bronx. Brooklyn. Queens. Richmond/ City. 

1915. 

Average number of apart- 
ments per tenement 
erected 33.4 23.2 14.7 8.0 .... 17.3 

Predominating Type 21 21 6 6 .... 6 

Ratio of Predominating 
type to total tenements 
built 12.6% 22.0% 27.6% 52.6% .... 23.4% 

1916. 
Average number of apart- , ., - - -: ^ 

ments per tenement 

erected 326 24.1 13.7 8.1 .... 17.7 

Predommatmg Type 21 26 6 6 .... 6 

Ratio of Predominating 

type to total tenements 

built 11.7% 19.0% 37.5% 54.8% 26.5% 



Rooms Per Apartment in Tenements Erected in the City of New York, 1915-1916. 

I 

The New York 
Manhattan. Bronx. Brooklyn. Queens. Richmond . City. 

1915. * 
Average number of rooms 

per apartment 4.4 3.9 4.0 4.5 .... 4.1 

Predominating Type 4 4 4 5 .... 4 

Ratio of Predominating 

type to total apartments 

built 35.1% 48.1% 60.5% 51.5% .... 48.1% 

1916. 
Average Number of rooms 

per apartment 4.8 3.9 3.8 4.4 4.1 

Predominating Typj 4 4 4 5 .... 4 

Ratio of Predominating 

type to total apartments 

built 34.1% 47.9% 59.3% 46.8% 46.4% 

■ . t 
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Plans Filed for the Erection of New Law Tenements in the Ciiy of New York, 

1915-1916. 

*^ — — 

■ — I 

New 
Man- Rich- York 

hattan. The Bronx. Brooklyn. Queens, mond. City. 

1915. 

Plans 164 310 603 174 6 1257 

Tenements 207 514 1,062 323 6 2.112 

Apartments 6,436 12,070 13,477 2,672 28 34,683 

goom* • • • ^ ^ 29,150 47,072 52,473 11,578 135 140,408 

Estimated Cost .... $25,145,000 $23,677,250 $21,434,600 $4,035,500 $53,500 $74,345,850 

1916. 

Plans 166 141 344 148 2 801 

Tenements 214 225 598 305 2 1J44 

Apartments 7,721 5,593 8,097 2,572 23 24.006 

Rooms .• 36,701 21,750 31,059 11,192 94 100,796 

Estimated Cost .... $39^80,500 $11,301,500 $13,204,500 $3,970,000 $45,000 $68,401,500 



Plans Filed for the Alteration of Tenements of The City of New York, 1915-1916. 



New 

Man- Rich- York 

hattan. The Bronx. Brooklyn. Queens, mond. City. 



Alteration Plans .... 

Tenements ., 

Estimated Cost .... 



1,355 

1,467 

$1,117,808 



1915. 

225 976 

252 1,036 

$131,725 $437,972 



64 25 2.645 

68 33 2,856 

$31,890 $9,980 $1,729,375 



Alteration Plans . 

Tenements 

Estimated Cost . 



1.191 

1.323 

$1,177,437 



1916. 

182 

218 

$167,973 



919 50 11 2,353 

974 52 11 2.578 

$419,081 $22,061 $5,490 $1,792,042 



Plans for the Alteration of Tenements Completed in the City of New York, 1915-1916. 

New 
Man- Rich- York 

hattan. The Bronx. Brooklyn. Queens, mond. City. 



Alteration Plans .... 1,103 

Tenements 1,199 

Estimated Cost .... $821,704 



Alteration Plans .... 852 

Tenements 986 

Estimated Cost .... $644,969 



1915. 

203 758 62 

218 797 62 

$105,965 $317,365 $22,975 

1916. 

135 743 39 

154 792 44 

$71,043 $348,523 $17,675 



24 2,150 

28 2,304 

$4,735 $1,272,744 



26 1,795 

28 2,004 

$8,365 $1,090,575 
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Slips Filed for the Repair of Tenements of the City of New York, 1915-1916. 



Man- 
hattan. 



Repair Slips 1,047 

Tenements 1,050 

E^imated Cost $70^86 

Repair Slips 1,072 

Tenements 1,080 

Estimated Cost $91,812 



The Bronx. Brooklyn. Queens. 



New 
Rich- York 
mond. City. 



1915. 

83 

92 

$7^5 

1916. 

101 

108 

$10,928 



363 

373 

$30,905 



242 

249 

$19,104 



47 

49 

$6,595 



14 

14 

$1,034 



19 

19 

$469 



2 
2 

$45 



1,559 

1,583 

$115,480 



1,431- 

1.453 

$122,923 



Repair Slips for the Repair of Tenements Completed in the City of New York, 

1915-1916. 

*■ ■ ■ ■ , _ ■ I I ■ — ■ I. I ■ ■ M W. ^— . 

New, 

Man- The Rich- York 

hattan. Bronx. Brooklyn. Queens, mond. City. 

1915. 

Repair Slips 662 72 112 6 2 854 

Tenements 663 82 114 6 2 867 

Estimated Cost $52,462 $8,614 $11,235 $755 $145 $73,211 

1916. 

Repair Slips 487 82 199 7 2 777 

Tenements 487 87 200 7 2 783 

Estimated Cost $46,762 $10,115 $15,663 $754 $48 $73,342 



Applications for Conversion of Tenements to Non-Tenements Filed in the City of New 

York, 1916. 

New 
Man- The Rich- York 

hattan. Bronx. Brooklyn. Queens, mond. City. 

Applications 110 13 210 26 13 372^ 

Tenements 110 13 214 26 13 376, 

Estimated Cost $210,035 $1,760 $25,288 $2,560 $4,625 $2 44,368- 

Note — Prior to January 1st, 1916, Applications for the Conversion of Tenements, 
to Non-Tenements were filed by Alteration Plan or Repair Slip. 
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New Building Violations Filed on Tenements in Process of Erection in the City of 

New York, 1915-1916. 

(One violation usually includes several items.) 



New 
Man- The Rich- York 

hattan. Bronx. Brooklyn. Queens, mond. City. 



1915. 

Pending 1-1-15 45 81 217 71 .... 414 

Filed 598 1,138 1,087 172 1 2,996 

Dismissed 520 1,073 602 88 .... 2,283 

Cancelled 74 40 517 101 .... 732 

Pending 12-31-15 49 106 185 54 1 395 

1916. 

Filed 554 1,327 993 183 6 3,063 

Dismissed 467 1,216 739 148 3 2,573 

Cancelled 82 74 203 37 2 398 

Pending 12-31-16 54 143 236 52 2 487 



Old Law Tenements with Structural Violations in the City of New York, 1915-1916. 



New 

Man- The Rich- York 

hattan. Bronx. Brooklyn. Queens, mond. City. 



1915. 
Tenements with structural vio- 
lations pending, 1-1-15 3,300 261 9,746 641 231 14,179 

New Cases 57 42 353 29 9 490 

Defects Remedied 1,080 113 1,189 109 91 2,582 

Removed from Tenement class -40 111 24 5 180 

Pending 12-31-15 2,237 190 8,799 537 144 11,907 

1916. 

New Cases 95 10 700 26 3 834 

Defects Remedied 470 37 361 32 25 925 

Removed from Tenement class, 28 89 11 4 132 

Tenements with structural vio- 
lations pending 12-31-16 1,834 163 9,049 520 118 11.684 
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Rooms and Public Halls Not Legally Lighted and Ventilated and School Sinks in the 

City of New York, 1915-1916. 

Man- The Rich- York 

hattan. Bronx. Brooklyn. Queens, mond. City. 

December 31st. 1915. 
Rooms not legally lighted and 

ventilated 2.252 57 4,493 405 49 7,256 

Public Halls not legally lighted 

and ventilated 1,776 192 2,01 1 108 .... 4,087 

♦School sinks 2 .... 19 95 4 120 

December 31st, 1916. 

Rooms not legally lighted and 

ventilated 960 58, 3,326 317 35 4,696 

Public Halls not legally lighted 

and ventilated 1,710 192 1,908 107 .... 3,917 

*Schol sinks 19 96 4 119 



♦Note — There remains no school sink on tenement property in the City of New 
York except where the house is vacant, where the school sink structure has been 
removed but not all the requirements of the law have been met, or where the fixtures 
cannot be removed at present owing to lack of proper sewer connection. 



Tenements with Violations in the City of New York, 1915-1916. 



New 

Man- The Rich- York 

hattan. Bronx. Brooklyn. Queens, mond. City. 



1915. 
Cases (one for each tenement) — 

Pending 1-1-15 15.694 1.732 18.567 2,506 379 38,878 

Filed 18,150 3.135 18.850 936 96 41,167 

Dismissed 14,989 2,271 13,509 1,516 159 32,444 

• Pending 12-31-15 18,855 . 2,596 23,908 1,926 316 47,601 

1916. 

Filed 16,379 3,184 16,818 1,552 190 38,123 

Dismissed 12,133 2,651 12,435 1,646 188 29.053 

Pending 12-31-16 23,101 3.129 28,291 1,832 318 56,671 
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Basement Permits Issued in the City of New York 1915-1916. 





Man- The 
hattan. Bronx. 


Brooklyn. 


Queens. 


Rich- 
mond. 


New 

York 
City. 


For Old Law Tenements 

For New Law Tenements 


1915. 
616 51 
135 335 


140 
21 


6 
11 


1 

• • • • 


814 
502 


Total Issued 


751 386 


161 


17 


1 


1316 






For Old Law Tenements 

For New Law Tenements 


1916. 
604 14 
163 345 


160 
24 


9 
22 


• • • • 

• • ■ • 


787 
554 


Total Issued 


767 359 


184 


31 


• • • • 


1,341 





Tenements Demolished in the City of New York, 1915-1916. 

New 
Man- The Rich- York 

hattan. Bronx. Brooklyn. Queens, mond. City. 

1915. 

Old Law Tenements 117 10 62 11 1 201 

New Law Tenements 2 . . 1 . 2 

Total 117 10 62 13 1 203 

1916^ 

Old Law Tenements 97 7 63 3 .... 170 

New Law Tenements 



• ••• ••■• ••«« •■•• ••■• ••■ 



Total 97 7 63 3 .... 170 



-r- 



Applications Received for Written Searches of Tenement Violations in the City of 

New York, 1915-1916. 

New 
Man- The Rich- York 

hattan. Bronx. Brooklyn. Queens, mond. City. 

1915. 
Applications 7,789 1,910 7,531 413 29 17,672 

1916. 
Applications 8.274 2.088 7,626 337 27 18,352 
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